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Every Day 
in Every Way 








in Ig 
Ready to Serve You 


Whether You Plan- 


A New Building 
A New Room 


or 
A New Department 


We can help you in selecting the best materials and equipment for all 
grades if you submit your needs to us. 


Nashville Products (o. Highland Products Co. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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Stoddard @ Bailey @ Lewis 


bis ht Complete in itself, each book of this series co-ordinates 
LG all the facets of a language program and offers the 
teacher a finished, ready-to-teach course. It teaches 
scientifically, and builds a strong grammar program. 


Each new concept is developed separately, then main- 
tained, reviewed, and tested thoroughly in each book. 


Upton @ Fuller 


. * 
A r ] th m e t | & The simplified teaching process of this series breaks 





down the learning of new facts and skills into easy steps, 
teaching one step at a time and following it with imme- 
diate, purposeful drill. Gauged to the child’s vocab- 
ulary and interests, these texts use familiar experi- 


ences to make number concepts meaningful to the pupil. 


American Book Company 


300 Pike Street Cincinnati 2, Ohio 








For better understanding of the United Nations it’s 


CARR 
One World in the Making 








Schools everywhere are interested in the United Nations. This is history in the making and 
should be a part of every secondary-school class in current events, civics, world geography, world 
history, American history, government, and problems of democracy. One World in the Making 
is an authoritative explanation of the United Nations by a man who was there when it happened. 
Dr. Carr served as Consultant with the U. S. Delegation at San Francisco and as a Deputy 
Secretary of the U. N. Conference in London. 

One World in the Making is organized in three parts: (1) basic information on U. N.; (2) 
official text of the Charter with explanations; and (3) questions and reference material. Timely 
photographs, maps, and charts. 


165 Luckie Street, N. W. GINN INN AND Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Box 246 


Represented by 
Thomas M. Woodson COMPAN Yi Nashville, Tennessee 























Now Ready 
New Music Horizons - Sixth Book 


McConathy Morgan Mursell 
Bartholomew Bray Miessner 
Birge 
Capstone of the elementary grades basal music 
program, the Sixth Book offers further experi- 
ences in 
@® Singing 
@ Dancing 
® Listening 
@ Playing 
® Creating 
—the distinctive fivefold program of New Mu- 
sic Horizons. Variety in song material, activity 
projects, colorful illustrations appeal to the im- 
agination—open up a new world of future en- 
joyment. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


221 East Twentieth Street 
Chicago 16, II. 
Representative in Tennessee: 


EARL G. ROUTON 
409 Jackson Street, Paris, Tenn. 























Texts You'll Enjoy Using 
TRESSLER-SHELMADINE 


Junior English in Action, Fourth Edition 
Books One, Two, and Three 


TRESSLER 
English in Action, Fourth Edition 
Courses One, Two, Three, and Four 


CAMPBELL-WREN-OSBURN 
Number Readiness Series 
Grades Three to E1ght 


WHEELER-MOORE 
Spelling to Write 
Grades Two to Eight 


WITTY AND OTHERS 
Reading for Interest 
Grades One to Six 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


50 Pryor Street, N.E. Atlanta 3, Georgia 





























FOR READING TEACHERS 


the new 
Johnson Intermediate 


Readers 


TRAILS BECKON BRAVE AND GLAD 
Book IV Book V 


THE WORLD IS WIDE 
Book VI 


& 
Why Teachers Want These New Readers 





Outstanding PREPARATION— 
Authors experienced in the school field 
Careful ORGANIZATION— 
Centers of interest chosen after thorough anal- 
ysis of state courses of study 
Effective ILLUSTRATION— 
Colored and black and white illustrations by 
artists who understand children 


We invite you to write for your copy of our 
folder on these distinguished readers 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY, Richmond 12, Va. 
































cA Sign of Quality 





“BOUND TO STAY 
BOUND’ 
Library Binding 
and 
Prebound Books 











New Method Book Bindery 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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A Prayer for Parents 
and Teachers 


O Lord of Learning and of 
Learners, we are at best but 
blunderers in this godlike busi- 
ness of teaching. We have been 
content to be merchants of dead 
yesterdays when we_ should 
have been guides into unborn to- 
morrows. We have put conform- 
ity to old customs above curiosity 
about new ideas. 

We have been peddlers of pet- 
ty accuracies when we should 
have been priests and prophets 
of abundant living. We have 
thought more about our subject 
than our object. We _ have 
schooled our children to be clev- 
er competitors in the world as it 
is when we should have been 
helping them to become creative 
cooperators in the making of the 
world as it ought to be. 

We have counted knowledge 
more precious than wisdom. We 
have tried to teach our children 
what to think instead of how to 
think. We have thought it our 
business to furnish the minds of 
our children when we should 
have been laboring to free their 
minds. 

It has been easier to tell our 
children about the motionless 
past that we can learn once for 
all, than to join with them in try- 
ing to understand the living pres- 
ent that must be studied afresh 
each morning. 

From these sins of sloth may 
we be freed. May we realize 
that it is important to know the 
past only that we may live wisely 
in the present. Help us to be 
more interested in stimulating 
the builders of modern cathe- 
drals than retailing to them the 
glories of ancient temples. 

Give us to see that a child’s 
memory should be a tool as well 
as a treasure chest. Help us to 
realize in the deepest sense that 
we cannot teach anybody any- 
thing; that the best we can do is 
to help them to learn for them- 
selves. : 

Help us to see that all fact. 
are dead until they are related 
to the rest of knowledge and to 
the rest of life. May we know 
how to relate “the coal scuttle 
to the universe.” 

Help us to see that education 
is, after all, but the adventure 
of trying to make ourselves at 
home in the modern world. May 
we be shepherds of the spirit as 
well as masters of the mind. 
Give us, O Lord of Learners, a 
sense of the divinity of our un- 
dertaking.—_ Adapted from a 
prayer by Glenn Frank. The 
Very Reverend Paul Roberts, 
Rector, St. John’s Cathedral, 
Denver. 

Presented through the courtesy of 


the Ethics Committee of the Colorado 
Education Association. 











New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 








It is now generally held by spe- 
cialists in speech psychology that 
much youthful non-fluency is 
completely normal and evidences 
little more than an inexperienced 
groping for words. Since “true” 
stuttering may come later — 
induced by self-consciousness 
of speech — one of the most 
effective preventive or corrective 
measures recommended is to 
build up the speaker’s confidence 
by showing an unemotional 
acceptance of his non-fluency. 


Speech specialists also speak of 
the importance of timing the 
necessary correction of pronun- 
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For teachers seeking to prevent 
or correct children’s stuttering 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just as millions of people find 
chewing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality 
for complete chewing satisfaction 


ciation or grammar errors. Cor- 
rection can be less frustrating, 
they believe, and also less dam- 
aging to self-confidence, when 
held off until after the child has 
expressed his complete thought. 
By instructing him then in the 
light of differences between his 
and your speech — rather than 
of his failures—you may avoid 
subsequent self-consciousness 
on his part and the speech de- 
fects that may result. 


This information comes from 
Mr. Stanley Ainsworth, Super- 
visor of Speech Correction at 
Indiana State Teachers College. 

















In the world we live in today, it is 
impossible for any nation to sit in its 
own little corner and live as it pleases. 
If we want real security, lasting peace, 
and sound prosperity, we must take 
our place and meet our responsibilities 
in world politics, trade, finance, devel- 
opment, and all other activities with 
which the modern world is concerned. 
—William L. Clayton. 


Every great advance in science has 
issued from a new audacity of imag- 
ination.—John Dewey. 
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Opportunities do not come with their 
values stamped upon them. Every one 
must be challenged. A day dawns, 
quite like other days; in it a single 
hour comes, quite like other hours; but 
in that day and in that hour the chance 
of a lifetime faces us. To face every 
opportunity of life thoughtfully and 
ask its meaning bravely and earnestly 
is the only way to meet the supreme 
opportunities when they come, wheth- 
er open-faced or disguised.—Maltbie 
Babcock. 
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GINIA 


through Educational Motion 
Pretures * They're Freel 


Foremost among new developments in teaching 
methods are audio-visual aids. The Common- 
wealth of Virginia, rich in American traditions and 
steeped in the re-created and authentic atmosphere 
of colonial life, offers to classrooms, civic clubs, 
and other organizations motion pictures which open 
the portals to the glorious past of the Old Domin- 
ion and American history. 


These films were made possible by painstaking 
research and excavations which now reveal how our 
forebears lived ... show their homes, the very rooms 
in which they planned for our freedom. The films 
are available, free except for shipping costs, in 16- 
mm and 35-mm sizes, silent and sound. Borrow as 
many as you like. Choose them from the following 
list: 







Thomas Jefferson and Monticello; 
Stratford, Home of the Lees; Old Domin- 
ion State; George Washington's Virginia; 
Luray Caverns and Shenandoah National 
Park; The Power Behind the Nation; 
Colonial National Historical Park; 
Apples; All American; Natural Bridge 
and Historic Lexington; Shenandoah 
National Park; Wonders of the World; 
State Parks in Oid Virginia; Saltwater 
Fishing in Virginia. Detailed informa- 
tion concerning these films will be 
supplied upon request. 


Continuing research 
and excavation work - 
constantly reveal new 
facts about Old Vir- 
ginia. 


A marvel of Con- 
struction, beautiful 
Skyline Drive follows 
mountain ridges 
through Virginia. 


Write for FREE curl 
of Pictorial Booklet 


VIRGINIA 

CONSERVATION COMMISSION 

Room 854, 914 Capitol Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


















| Students Shun Teaching 
| By JOHN R. DILLON* 


| A “Guidance Day Program” 
| was held for Morgan County’s 520 


ae | high-school students on December 


/11, 1946. Speakers spoke to 
|groups who were interested in 
_the various professions and ca- 
/reers. Questionnaires were given 
|to the students on which to indi- 
| cate their first and second choices. 
| Of these 520 students, 176 did not 
|attempt to make any choice; 344 
| replied that they would like to do 
the following: 

Ninety-four, to become nurses. 
| Fifty-nine, to become beauti- 
| cians. 

Forty-three, to study aviation. 
| Thirty, to enter skilled trades. 
| Twenty-seven, to do secretarial 
| work. 

Eighteen, to study engineering. 

Fifteen, to enter military serv- 
ice. 
| Nine, to study journalism. 
| Nine, to study law. 

Eight, to attend business school. 

Eight, to teach school. 

Six, to study agriculture. 

Five, to study music. 

Three, to become 
technicians. 

Three, to become morticians. 

Three, to study medicine. 

Two, to enter the ministry. 

Two, to study art. 
| With the scarcity of teachers 
being as great as it is, only about 
!two students out of each one hun- 
dred in high school say they pre- 
fer teaching as a profession. 


laboratory 


*Superintendent, Morgan County 


Schools. 





JOHN 











CONFIDENTIAL SERVICE 


TEACHERS—Plan now for next year. For the most 
attractive positions, we suggest you register 
with us now. No registration fee. Do not 
delay. 


SUPERINTENDENTS—List your needs with us as 
they develop. Inquiries given prompt and con- 
fidential attention. 


TRI-STATE TEACHERS AGENCY 


605 Coppin Building Covington, Ky. 
“One Minute from Cincinnati’ 








o 
| We should be careful not to over- | 
| politicalize our society. We can be free | 
| only if large areas of life remain open | 


to private and voluntary action and 


decision. We shall not preserve our} HOTEL 

freedom by transferring to government | 

decisions which we ought to be making | JOHNSON CITY 
TENNESSEE 


as private citizens or social obligations | 
which we should be performing volun- | 225 ROOMS 
tarily. As private individuals we are | 
under a joint compulsion with govern- 
ment to provide the basis of the good 
life on which individuals can build.— | 


225 BATHS 
Rates from $2.50 
COFFEE SHOP 
M. T. McARTHUR, Manager 








Harold W. Dobbs. 
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MY FIRST 
NUMBER BOOK 


MY SECOND 
NUMBER BOOK 


By Clark et al. 


Supplying drill in meanings, in rela- 
tionships, and in facts. 


Providing concreteness of imagery 
through simple drawings and devices. 


Making definite provision for organ- 
ized, sequential learning. 


* 
Durrell Sullivan’s 


WE MEET 
NEW FRIENDS 


FRIENDS 
OF OURS 


For reading readiness in kindergarten 
or grade one. 


READY 
TO READ 


For beginning reading or remedial 
work with slow learners. 


World Book 
Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


Tennessee Representative 


Cecil James, Greenfield 




















THERE is nothing new under heaven 

Ercept the year of 1947 
—and it’s all yours—365 days, 8760 
hours, 525,600 minutes, 31,536,000 sec- 
onds—to use as only you can best judge. 
What time for accomplishment! 

no 

ABSENTEEISM is highest in American 
public schools on Mondays and the days 
after holidays. 


YOUR teaching of arithmetic will grow 
more meaningful and vital through fre- 
quent reference to How To MAKE ARITH- 
METIC MEANINGFUL (the first compre- 
hensive professional book in arithmetic 
toappear in 10 years) by LeoJ. Brueckner 
and Foster E. Grossnickle, also authors 
of Akrrumetic We Use textbooks. 

PDPO™ 
WHAT FUN: Girl workers in Cuban cigar 
factories hire professional ‘‘readers’’ to 
shout romantic novels to them for half- 
hour periods four times a day. 

PIS 
JANUARY birthday! Jacob Grimm of 
fairy tale fame (Fairy TaLes by the 
Brothers Grimm in THe Winston 
Ciean-Type Popucar Ciassics—-$1.00, 
list) was born on Jan. 4, 1785. Do you 
know Jacob was also a philologist and 
mythologist of international fame? 

orn 
UP or down’ Never! In elevators in the 
more stately hotels and buildings of old 
Boston, operators are trained to say they 
are ascending or descending. 

a a 
WORLD’S best seller is still the Bible, 
and Winston publishes 166 different 
styles including two special Bibles for in- 
dividual pupil use 

Sa a a) 
OBJECTIVE report shows that the Iy- 
TERMEDIATE READERS of Easy GRowTH 
1x ReEaAbING are in accord with latest 
professional findings. 

i inl 
OCCUPATION for an idle moment: How 
many times can you fold a piece of.paper 
in half? Regardless of size, authorities 
claim, nine is the maximum number of 
folds any piece of paper will take. 

ere 
POPULAR with pupils in Grades 4-9 
everywhere is THe Winston Diction- 
ARY FOR Scnuoous. Why? Send a penny 
postcard for booklet, “The Complete 
Story from A to Z.” 








Winston Building, 1006-1024 Arch St. 
PHILADELPHIA 7 
ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 

ge) te), hfe) 


CHICAGO 5 
LOS ANGELES 15 








The spiritual interpretation of life 
teaches us that all human life is sacred; 
that we are members one of another; 
that the things which we have in com- 
mon are greater than those which di- 
vide; that each is his brother’s keeper. 
Those great truths have been given a 
new significance by the war.—W. L. 
Mackenize King. 
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I passed my history test today. 
That boy in front of me sure is 
round-shouldered. 

















IT'S BRAND NEW! : ! 
Just completed is a new, 


unueually efficient MUSIC WORK- 
BOOK, for Grade Four. To see 
it is to know its educational va- 
lue! It 1s the newest of the 
more than 250 titles of Harlow 
workbooks, many of which fit your 
elementary and high school texte. 





Write now for 
free examination copy. Also re- 
quest your free catalog of the 
many other Harlow workbooks tai- 
lor made to your class needs! 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP. 


= Oklahoma City 2, Okla. J 


your 30-day 






















@ COFFEE SHOP 

@ SHELBY ROOM 

® TAP ROOM 

® BALINESE ROOM 

® MAGNOLIA 
ROOF GARDEN 





Winston Co. 





ALL PUBLIC ROOMS, MANY GUEST ROOMS AIR CONDITIONED 
SCOTT J. STEWART, Managing Director 
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UIDED, developed 

and trained curios- 
ity to insure a healthy 
scientific future in America. 


™ = 
Elementary Science 


THE SCIENTIFIC 
LIVING SERIES 


GUIDES — TRAINS — DEVELOPS 


We See Pre-Primer 
Sunshine and Rain Primer 
Through the Year Gr. I 

Winter Comes and Goes Gr. Il 
The Seasons Pass Gr. Ill 


The How and Why Club Gr. IV 
How and Why Experiments 
Gr. V 
How and Why Discoveries 
Gr. VI 
Workbooks...... Teachers’ Manuals 
The pupil's interest in science — in- 
cluding health, conservation, an 
salety, ~is sharpened by his own 
participation and discovery, through 
Demonstration and experiment. 
Vivid, authentic text. 
Clear, engaging illustrations. 
Attractive format. 
Graded vocabularies. 


Contact with realities. 


This pioneer series still points the 
way in modern elementary science 
courses. 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY 


THE L. W. SINGER BLDG., 249 W. ERIE BLVD. 


SYRACUSE wD NEW YORK 


REPRESENTED BY 
ROGER BARKER 


Trenton, Tennessee 
JANUARY, 1947 
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Eritorial Comment... 


SCHOOL BOARD RESPONSIBILITY 


Various school boards throughout the state are 
coming in for considerable criticism nowadays. 
Teachers are saying that the present school crisis 
might have been avoided if their school boards had 
been alert to the situation which has been develop- 
ing for years, if they had kept the public fully in- 
formed about school conditions, if they had boldly 
demanded that their governmental units provide 
sufficient funds for the adequate support of schools. 
Some of these criticisms are justified. Some are 
not. 


There can be no doubt that board members are 
genuinely interested in the welfare of their schools. 
Otherwise, they would not have sought or accepted 
membership on their boards. Their pay is small. 
Their responsibility is great. Their work is hard. 
And for every word of praise they receive, they get 
a dictionary of abuse. If they, in some instances, 
have failed to discharge their duties adequately, the 
fault has not been their lack of interest, but rather 
their lack of understanding of their responsibilities. 

Pedagogically speaking, it is the responsibility of 
boards of education to interpret the schools to the 
public and the public to the schools. In army lingo, 
they are the “liaison officers” between the public 
and the schools. In parlance of the street, their job 
is to see that good schools are provided for all chil- 
dren. 

This means, for example, that, when schools are 
suffering because teachers are underpaid, school 
boards have an obligation not only to make this fact 
known to the public, but also to leave no stone 
unturned to relieve the situation. They should have 
officials of their local teacher associations work with 
them in securing an accurate picture of existing 
conditions and needs. They, not the teachers, 
should present the picture to the public. And they, 
not the teachers, should present to the county court 
or city council the request for relief. Should fail- 
ure greet their initial efforts, they should “try, try 
again.” Then, and not until then, will their respon- 
sibility be discharged in full. 


We are glad to report that many of the boards of 
education in Tennessee have measured up fully to 
their responsibility in the present emergency. Some 
have failed to secure the increased salaries they 
desired for their teachers because of public indif- 
ference, financial limitations, or chronic aversion to 
increased taxes. Others have been phenomenally 
successful. An inspiring example of the latter 
group is the Board of Education of the Nashville 
City Schools. 
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Several years ago the Nashville Board arrived at 
a simple but fundamental maxim, “We can’t have 
good schools without good instruction. We can’t 
have good instruction without good teachers. We 
can’t have good teachers without paying for them.” 

With that maxim in mind, the Board, with the 
cooperation of the superintendent and teachers, set 
about to increase teachers’ salaries and to correct 
the inequalities which existed in the salary sched- 
ule. The first step, in 1940, was to remove the dif- 
ferential between salaries of primary teachers and 
salaries of teachers of upper elementary and junior 
high school grades by increasing the salaries of the 
lower groups. Next, in 1943, the Board removed 
salary differentials between elementary and high 
school teachers, between colored and white teach- 
ers, between “regular” teachers and teachers of 
“special” subjects, and among other groups by 
adopting a single salary schedule which, again, 
raised the salaries of lower paid teachers to equal 
salaries of those on the higher salary levels. 


Last September the Board, unsolicited by the 
teachers, granted all teachers a salary increase of 
$20 per month, which advanced everybody four 
years on the salary scale. Not content with this 
increase, and recognizing the burden which con- 
stantly increased living costs were placing on teach- 
ers, Chairman William Hume and other Board 
members continued their search for ways to grant 
further salary increases to their teachers. The suc- 
cess of their efforts is eloquently described in the 
following letter which reached all Nashville teach- 
ers two weeks before Christmas: 


Nashville, Tennessee, 
December 13, 1946. 
To THE TEACHERS IN THE NASHVILLE City SCHOOLS: 

At the regular monthly meeting of the Board on Decem- 
ber 2 it was unanimously decided— 

(1) That the Board earnestly request the General As- 
sembly of the State to make the proposed additional appro- 
priation for teachers available in January, 1947, instead of 
September, 1947. 

(2) That a special committee of Board members join 
with a committee to be selected by the City Teachers Asso- 
ciation to study the present salary schedule for Nashville 
teachers as compared with the national median, the salary 
schedules now in effect in cities in the same general popu- 
lation class as Nashville, and particularly the cities that are 
providing adequate financial support for public schools, and 
recognize the obligation of the community to pay worthy 
salaries to teachers. Based on these and other studies, it is 
contemplated that a revised salary schedule for Nashville 
teachers will be formulated. 

(3) That plans be projected for the next several years 
and that the entire question be presented to city officials 
and to the citizens of Nashville at such future time and in 
such manner as may be decided. 

(4). That the members of the Board and the teachers 
work and labor together in a united and harmonious effort 
to eventually attain whatever goal may be set. 


(Continued on page 21) 
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By MAURICE F. SEAY* r— 1 [ 


When a school studies its com- 
munity, things happen. The stu- 
dents find new interest in school 
work, for they are studying what 
they know is important. They 
learn. In learning how to live, 
they learn more arithmetic, more 
English, more of all “skill” sub- 
jects. The community learns, too, 
and very often it develops a con- 
tinuing interest in improving it- 
self. 

The most valuable community 
studies grow out of the school’s 
desire to relate education to com- 
munity needs. Teachers and stu- 
dents who have this attitude are 
on the lookout for problems and 
want to find solutions. 

There are many ways to go 
about a community study. Elab- 
orate surveys are seldom neces- 
sary—in fact, are often a waste 
of time. What is necessary is to 
recognize problems with which 
the school can give definite help, 
and to find direct approaches for 
action. 

The examples given here repre- 
sent the sort of thing that any 
teacher or any school can do. 
There are other ways, and prob- 
ably better ways, of studying the 
community. But these schools 
have gone ahead, and what they 
have done may help other schools 
become more alert to opportuni- 
ties for community study. 





*Director of Bureau of School Serv- 
ice and Head of Department of Educa- 
tional Administration, University of 
Kentucky. Courtesy Rural Editorial 
Service. 
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HOW SCHOLLS STUDY 
7 THER COMMUNITIES 








What vegetables are grown by 
each family? 

How many are 
canned? 

Another committee visited the 
neighborhood trading center and 
asked what vegetables were being 
bought in the winter, spring, sum- 
mer, and fall. The children then 
learned the requirements for a 
balanced diet and compared these 
with the vegetables eaten in the 
community. They found a lack 
of green vegetables for many 
months of the year and a limited 
diet the year around. The chil- 
dren and their teacher decided to 
do something about this. 


stored or 





Many people in many states contributed the experiences on 


which this article is based. The practices reported were selected 
by Dr. Seay and his staff in the Bureau of School Service as 
representative of the best approaches now being made by schools 
to the study of their communities. 

Later articles will tell how schools use materials in their 
communities and how they work with other community agen- 
cies. Look for these articles in later issues of THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER. 

Perhaps no one in the nation is better qualified than Dr. Seay 
to direct the preparation of these articles on school-community 
relationships. Since 1934, most of the programs with which he 
has been concerned have dealt with the problem of relating 
education to community needs and community resources. It 
was for this reason that the Rural Editorial Service asked Dr. 
Seay to collaborate in the preparation of materials which would 
help teachers in this important aspect of education. 

In developing the articles, Dr. Seay has drawn on his expe- 
riences in directing community education programs of the T. 
V. A., the Sloan Foundation Experiments, the cooperative pro- 
gram of community education conducted in Kentucky since 
1941, and the work on resource-use education in Southern states, 
and in serving as a consultant for the project in community edu- 
cation of the Michigan State Department of Education, and other 


related programs. 











This Study Began on the Scales 

A teacher in a one-room school 
found that her boys and girls 
were underweight and that some 
showed serious evidences of mal- 
nutrition. She seized the first 
opportunity for a discussion of 
food and health. Soon the chil- 
dren were listing on the black- 
board the vegetables grown in the 
community. This question was 
raised: “How many people eat 
most of these vegetables regular- 
ly?” A committee was appointed 
to visit homes and learn: 


A language class wrote a letter 
to the county agricultural agent. 
They asked him to visit the school 
and talk to them. They had their 
questions ready when he came: 

1. What vegetables will grow 
here? 

2. How can we make our gar- 
den soil better? 

3. Where can we get seeds or 
plants? 

4. What should we read about 


gardens? 
(Continued on page 12) 
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TENNESSEE IS ABLE 


THE EDITOR 


Tennessee ranks high in its 
financial ability and low in its 
financial effort to support public 
education, according to the report 
of the Source of Revenue Com- 
mittee of the Tennessee Education 
Association, which was recently 
made public. The purpose of the 
report is to provide the members 
of the General Assembly with ob- 
jective information concerning 
possible sources of increased rev- 
enue from which the state may 
finance the proposed legislative 
program of the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association. It is not the 
purpose of the T. E. A. to recom- 
mend any of the sources of reve- 
nue covered by the study. 

Among the eleven southeastern 
states, according to the report, 
Tennessee ranks third in per cap- 
ita income payments to individ- 
uals, value of industrial products, 
deposits and resources of banks 
and trust companies and indus- 
trial contracts, and fourth in value 
of life insurance in force. 

On the other hand, Tennessee 
ranks lowest among all states of 
the nation in effort to support pub- 
lic education, as measured by per 
capita state revenues for general 
state functions. Fifty per cent of 
Tennessee’s total state revenue, 
excluding unemployment compen- 
sation, comes from the gasoline 
tax and motor vehicle registration 
fees, neither of which is available 
in any appreciable amount for 
general fund purposes. When 
these sources are excluded, Ten- 
nessee has a per capita revenue 
of $11.20. Kentucky, the next 
lowest state, has $14.19. Highest 
in the southeastern states is Lou- 
isiana, with $38.84, while the aver- 
age for the group is $19.76. Aver- 
age for the United States is $26.58, 
while the per capita revenue for 
the state of Washington is $51.90, 
or four and one-half times as 
much as for Tennessee. 

The report lists possible sources 
of increased school revenue under 
three categories: (1) from present 
sources of revenue at present tax 
rates; (2) from present sources of 


revenue at increased tax rates; 
and (3) from new sources of rev- 
enue. 


I. Present Sources of Revenue at 
Present Tax Rates 


A. Improvement in Tax Collec- 
tion Machinery 

The report does nothing more 
than suggest this possibility, as 
such a consideration is beyond the 
scope of the study, 
B. General Fund Surplus 

To use the state’s surplus of 
$14,166,389.42, accumulated during 
the boom years of the war, to 
finance the proposed school in- 
creases, would dissipate the entire 
surplus within the next biennium 
and leave still unsolved the prob- 
lem of securing an adequate 
source of revenue through which 
any long-range program of edu- 
cational improvement might be 
developed. 
C. Savings on State Debt 

Interest paid on the state’s $79,- 
046,122.49 debt in 1945 totaled 
$1,522,942.00, which represented a 
decrease of $331,881.03 over inter- 
est payments for the previous 
year. The decrease in annual in- 
terest payments hereafter will not 
provide any substantial source of 
revenue for other state purposes. 
D. Corporation Excise Tax 

At present, the state’s corpora- 
tion excise tax is computed after 
federal income taxes have been 
deducted. Computing the state 
tax before the federal income 
taxes have been deducted might 
increase the state’s total revenue 
from this source by $1,500,000 to 
$2,000,000 per year. Present state 
revenue from this source is $3,- 
509,707.03. 
E. Gasoline Tax 

Last year, Tennessee’s seven 
cents per gallon tax produced 
$27,159,970.12, or 39.5% of the 
state’s total revenue. Yet only 
1.7°¢ of this sum was available for 
state general fund purposes. Pro- 
ceeds from two cents of the tax 
were returned to the counties. 
The remainder was used for high- 
way purposes and debt retire- 
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ment. To divert a larger portion 
of the gasoline tax to general fund 
purposes, as is done in some states, 
might endanger federal highway 
funds now available to the state 
on a matching basis. An increase 
of one cent in the gas tax would 
increase state revenue by approx- 
imately $3,800,000 per year, but 
would give Tennessee, along with 
Florida, the highest gasoline tax 
rate in the nation. 


F. Property Tax 


According to the Tennessee 
Taxpayers Association, Tennes- 
see’s county property is assessed 
at 56.6% of its true value, and city 
property at 71.9%. The state’s 
eight cents property tax now 
yields $1,466,913.18 annually. If 
property were assessed at true 
value, the same tax would yield 
an increase of approximately 
$700,000 annually. 


II. Present Sources of Revenue at 
Increased Rates 


A. Excise and Franchise Taxes 
To increase these tax rates on 
business enterprises in accordance 
with rates which prevail in some 
states might increase the revenue 
from this source by as much as 
two million dollars per year. 
However, businesses are sharing 
the burden of other taxes now 
levied by the local, state, and fed- 
eral governments, and_ these 
should be taken into account 
when increases in state excise and 
franchise tax rates are considered. 


B. Alcoholic Beverages Tax 

The state’s one dollar per gallon 
tax on alcoholic beverages yielded 
$2,826,880.68 in 1945. A tax of 
$2.72 per gallon, such as is levied 
in South Carolina, would have 
yielded approximately $7,700,000 
on the basis of the state’s present 
liquor consumption, an increase 
of approximately $4,900,000. 
C. Beer Tax 

The state’s tax of $1.70 per bar- 
rel on beer yielded $1,337,726.74 in 
1945. A tax of $7.68 per barrel, 
such as is levied in Florida, would 
yield an approximate increase of 
$4,200,000 per year from this 
source. 





D. Tobacco Tax 
Tennessee levies a tax of three 


cents per package on popular 
brands of cigarettes, along with 
varying taxes on other tobacco 


products. Arkansas and Louisi- 
ana levy a tax of five cents per 
package. Should Tennessee adopt 
this tax rate and increase taxes 
on other tobacco products propor- 
tionately, its present tobacco tax 
revenue of $7,001,312.38 would be 
increased by approximately $4,- 
500,000. 
E. Gross Receipts Tax 

At present, the gross receipts 
tax is, in effect, a privilege tax 
levied on a miscellaneous group 
of businesses, such as bottlers, the- 
aters, transportation companies, 
chain stores, etc. Present yield 
from this tax is approximately 
$2,000,000. Were the tax broad- 
ened to include all retail and 
wholesale establishments, as in 
some states, its yield might be 
even greater than that from a gen- 
eral sales tax. 
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F. Inheritance, Estate, and Gift 
Taxes 

These taxes last year yielded 
$1,193,322.99. During a five-year 
period only two Southern states, 
Florida and Kentucky, collected 
more per capita from such taxes 
th w did Tennessee, and it seems 
unlikely that this source could be 
made to produce substantially in- 
creased revenues. 
G. Property Tax 

Tennessee has the lowest per 
capita property tax income of all 
southeastern states. To obtain 
the average per capita income 
from this source, Tennessee would 
be required to raise its property 
tax from eight cents to twenty- 
eight cents per $100 on present 
property assessments. This would 
increase the state’s revenue from 
this source by about $3,441,166 an- 
nually. 


III. New Sources of Revenue 
A. State-Owned Liquor Stores 


Sixteen states now have state- 
owned liquor monopolies, includ- 
ing three Southern states—Ala- 
bama, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia. With Tennessee’s present 
consumption of liquor, and Ala- 
bama’s plan of operation, it is 
estimated that Tennessee would 
derive an increase of from nine 
to twelve million dollars over the 
amount the state is now receiving 
annually from the sale of liquor. 
However, the increase from a 
state liquor monopoly would not 
reach this figure during the first 
biennium, as considerable ex- 
pense would be involved in put- 
ting the plan into operation. 

B. Alcoholic Beverage Warehouse 
Charges 

Georgia maintains a system of 
liquor warehouses for the storage 
of liquor in wet counties and col- 
lects a storage fee of three dollars 
per gallon, in addition to other 
liquor taxes. If put into operation 
in Tennessee, liquor warehouses 
similar to those in Georgia might 
be expected to yield an annual in- 
crease of $9,000,000 in state reve- 
nue. 

C. General Sales Tax 

Twenty-three states now im- 
pose general sales taxes. These 





include Missouri, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, and West 
Virginia. Thus five of the eight 
states bordering Tennessee have 
general sales taxes. 

A two per cent general sales 
tax, based on present retail sales, 
should produce from $22,000,000 
to $25,000,000 annually in Tennes- 
see. A three per cent sales tax, 
exempting an extensive list of 
food and food products, such as 
North Carolina has, should pro- 
duce from $18,000,000 to $20,000,- 
000 annually. It should be borne 
in mind, however, that these esti- 
mates are based on present retail 
sales, which are higher now than 
at any time heretofore in the 
state’s history. 

D. Individual Income Tax 

The State Supreme Court in 
1932 ruled that a tax on individual 
income is unconstitutional. How- 
ever, a revision of the State Con- 
stitution is under consideration at 
the present time. 

Tennessee and Florida are the 
only southeastern states which do 
not levy a personal income tax. 
A personal income tax similar to 
those in some states, and based on 
present income, might be expect- 
ed to yield as much as $14,000,000 
annually in Tennessee, although a 
lower yield would be more likely. 
E. Severance Tax 

Twenty-two states have sever- 
ance taxes of some sort. Depend- 
ing on the number of resources 
covered and the rates levied, as 
compared with other states, a sev- 
erance tax in Tennessee would 
bring from a few thousand dollars 
to over two million dollars an- 
nually. 

F. Luxury Tax 

There is the possibility of levy- 
ing a tax on supposed “nonessen- 
tials” or luxuries, such as jewelry, 
handbags, furs, luggage, perfumes, 
cosmetics, etc., similar to the 
twenty per cent federal tax now 
in effect. However, to impose 
such a tax as long as the twenty 
per cent federal rate holds would 
probably discourage the average 
consumer from buying these 
items, and therefore little revenue 
could be expected. 
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EDUCATION’S FAITHFUL 
MISS THOMASES 


AN INTIMATE MESSAGE FROM WASHINGTON 
By RICHARD L. STROUT* 


I suppose we all know Miss 
Thomas. Miss Thomas is a teach- 
er. If you are in high school, she 
is the teacher you try to get. My 
daughter came home at the start 
of the term. “I have a tough 
assignment this year,” she said 
gloomily —“French, Latin, that 
awful geometry, history, and Eng- 
lish.” Then suddenly her face 
brightened. “But I got Miss 
Thomas,” she added. That set it 
all right. 

I met Miss Thomas at a parent- 
teachers meeting. I guess every 
American who has children has 
been to such meetings. There was 
the hushed excitement, the run- 
ning about, the address by the 
principal, then lines of anxious 
parents gathering in classrooms 
interviewing teachers. Some of 
the other teachers did not remem- 
ber names of pupils. Not Miss 
Thomas. 

She knew each pupil. She was 
interested in each one. She was 
interested in parents, too. And 
she was interested in her subject. 
Her eyes snapped when she talked 
about it. Goodness, she had me 
interested in the ancient Romans 
inno time. I would be glad to go 
back to school again and study 
any subject on the board, even 
including plant physiology, if I 
could do it under Miss Thomas. 

Miss Thomas in a sense is sym- 
bolic. Is American democracy go- 
ing to succeed? It depends a lot 
on Miss Thomas. Communist doc- 
trine for the first time is com- 
peting with America’s traditional 
ideas of freedom, and people ask: 
Which one will win? Well, on 
our side stands stout little Miss 
Thomas. She gets to school early 
to help deserving students with 
‘heir back work. She remembers 
tne names of her old graduates, 
and they come back now and then, 
rather humbly, and thank Miss 
Thomas. 





*The Christian Science Monitor, Oc- 
tober 15, 1946. 


What is America doing today 
for all these Miss Thomases scat- 
tered over the land? The school 
she teaches in happens to be a 
very fine building. Americans are 
proud of their educational system, 
and in many parts of the country 
the best building in town is the 
high school. Unfortunately, in re- 
cent years, the salaries of the 
teachers inside have not come up 
to the building. To say that 
America faces an educational cri- 
sis hardly begins to tell the story. 

A recent article in the Reader’s 
Digest was entitled “Teacher’s 
Pay—A National Disgrace.” That 
helps give the setting. The Na- 
tional Education Association has 
just produced further information 
here. 

During the past year the aver- 
age teacher’s salary in the Nation 
was about $1,950, as compared to 
only $1,408 in 1939. That looks 
like a nice increase. Actually, it 
is nothing of the sort. Before the 
war teachers averaged little in- 
come tax; now they pay about 
$250. Of the remaining $1,700, 
each dollar now has a purchasing 
power seven-tenths of 1939 values. 
Miss Thomas is being paid in 
seventy-cent dollars. 

Russia is making a terrific ef- 
fort in mass education. Britain’s 
new educational program will 
double expenditures. In the Unit- 
ed States only two per cent of na- 
tional income goes for education. 
America is spending three billion 
dollars on education—seven bil- 
lion dollars annually on liquor 
sales. 

The most striking and alarming 
fact is the falling off in teacher 
registrations. The current exodus 
has been called “the most striking 
vocational migration in our his- 
tory.” Men teachers are now 
down to fifteen per cent of the 
total. The women in teachers’ 
colleges dropped one-third from 
1941 to 1943. Normally the teach- 
ers’ college enrollment is 90,000. 
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In October, 1945, it was only 
51,000. In 1920, some twenty-two 
per cent of all American college 
students were enrolled in teach- 
ers’ colleges—last year, seven per 
cent. 


The gap in the teachers’ army 
is being filled with “emergency 
teachers.” There are now 108,000 
of them who cannot meet the low- 
est standards in their respective 
states. The process is continuing 
as teaching standards decline. 

The war is ended, but Miss 
Thomas is under fire—under fire 
on the economic front. She be- 
lieves in teaching. Her influence 
goes out, far and deep, even be- 
yond what she herself compre- 
hends. Miss Thomas is sticking 
to her post. I wonder whether 
America is going to stick behind 
Miss Thomas? 

S 


Education makes a people easy to 
lead, but difficult to drive; easy to 
govern, but impossible to enslave.— 
Henry Brougham. 


The truth is that a man’s actions are 
determined by his beliefs. The man 
who believes that his life is just an 
accident in time, and that morality is 
man-made, is following a_ strategy 
which will lead to defeat of his ideals 
when they conflict with his personal 
advantage.—Rev. Henry Wise Hobson, 
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“Invaluable in classes in speech” 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF AMERICAN ENGLISH 


By 
JOHN S. KENYON, Professor of the English 
Language in Hiram College, and 
THOMAS A. KNOTT, Professor of English 
in the University of Michigan. 


@ This new phonetic pronouncing diction- 
ary serves for the speech of the United States, a 
purpose comparable to that served for Southern 
British English by Professor Daniel Jones’s Eng- 
lish Pronouncing Dictionary. 


@ The vocabulary includes the great body 
of common words in use in America. Having in 
mind the needs of students, the editors have in- 
cluded many American proper names and many 
historical and literary names. : 


@ This dictionary deals solely with pro- 
nunciation, which is indicated by the alphabet 
of the International Phonetic Association. More 
than half of these symbols are the ordinary let- 
ters of the English alphabet or familiar varia- 
tions of them. 

538 Pages — Size, 644 x 9 x 144 inches — 

Dark Red Cloth, sprinkled edges, $3.00 


Write for descriptive circular to Department 9 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., — Springfield 2, Mass. 
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HOW SCHOOLS STUDY THEIR 
COMMUNITIES 
(Continued from page 8) 

5. Will you help us plan a 
school garden? 

This study was the beginning 
of a program of community edu- 
cation that worked. The people 
learned to like lettuce and carrots 
and other of the common garden 
products they had overlooked be- 
fore. And the children learned 
the three R’s more easily because 
they had an interesting problem 
as a center for school work. 

The people grew used to talking 
about food—eggs, fruit, cereals, 
lunches. The children studied 
milk, food storage, canning, school 
community practices and learned 
community needs. Through their 
children, the people undertook 
self-improvement. 


Nobody Knows Exactly Where 
This Study Began 

A large district high school 
bases its curriculum on commu- 
nity study. It is natural and nec- 
essary for the school to use com- 
munity resources and find com- 
munity needs—its objective is “to 
help improve the quality of the 
people’s living and to help each 
person achieve the happiest and 
most useful life of which he is 
capable.” 

The students learn citizenship 
through both observation and 
practice. They find out how their 
community is governed. They 
visit the courthouse, the police 
station, and federal offices. Pub- 
lic officials go to the school to 
explain their work. Self-govern- 
ment in the school is based on the 
organization of our federal gov- 
ernment—and it works! The stu- 
dents make it work. They discuss 
all their problems of citizenship 
freely and judge themselves on 
the points that make good citi- 
zens. 

Vocational education requires 
community study. An advisory 
committee of employers and em- 
ployees helps the vocational de- 
partment of the high school. Stu- 
dents in business courses inter- 
view businessmen to find out what 
is expected of employees. Some 
students have trouble choosing 
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their vocations; successful people 
in the community talk to them 
and help them decide. Many hold 
jobs, for which they earn credit 
in vocational classes, but first they 
have to be rated by all their teach- 
ers as to ability and citizenship. 
After they start their jobs, their 
employers rate them too. On the 
job they learn about community 
problems and relationships. 

The school plays a vital role in 
a health program for children and 
adults in the district. Clinics, cor- 
rective work, athletics, camping 
trips, community “play nights,” 
and cooperation with the county 
health department all give back- 
ground to the school’s study of its 
environment. A home economics 
class called “child care” has given 
physical examinations in county 
elementary schools and has had 


_ Ws 





charge of the high-school clinic. 
Cases needing special attention 
are sent to agencies or people 
outside the school—and these are 
eager to help. Home economics 
classes also use an interesting lab- 
oratory, the community maternity 
shelter. Students learn to bathe 
and dress the babies at the shel- 
ter. They take such courses as 
infant care, health and the family 
group, and health and the com- 
munity. 

In English and social science, 
students work on subjects like 
these: better housing, food and 
nutrition, problems of our com- 
munity, home life—our part in 
making it better, community life, 
growth of democracy, youth’s 
problems, recreation, safety, gar- 
dening, American life, and world 
problems. In mathematics, the 


Bere: 





The study started here. 
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chosen vocation of a student is a 
guide for his study. Science helps 
him understand and enjoy his en- 
vironment, gives information that 
will help in his vocation, and 
teaches him a method of solving 
problems. In music, wholesome 
use of leisure time and service to 
the community are main consid- 
erations. 

Parents are a community re- 
source, the school has learned. 
They attend “open houses” and 
see what the school is doing. They 
are asked to suggest topics for 
study, and later they check lists 
to show their children’s improve- 
ment. They, like the teachers and 
the students, study the communi- 
ty to find what improvements are 
needed and how the school can 
help. 

This Study Began Outside the 

Schools 

A county and its county seat 
decided not long ago to study 
their problems and_ resources. 
The town and county formed a 
general committee. Subcommit- 
tees were appointed to study such 
problems as education, health, 
welfare, housing, and employ- 
ment. Teachers who served on 
the subcommittees learned a great 
deal about their community. They 
also learned about their state, for 
this county-wide study was pat- 
terned after a state-wide study of 
the same problems. 

The study of the state’s prob- 
lems was made by a fact-finding 
committee whose objective was 
“the welfare of all.” A bureau at 
the state university made the 
state-wide report on education, 
and the same bureau helped with 
the county-wide study. 

The people learned many facts, 
unpleasant and pleasant. As these 
are studied by groups and indi- 
viduals, by organizations and 
agencies, other facts will emerge. 
All the information will be used 
to improve the schools of the 
town, the county, and the state. 


These Studies Had Varied 
Beginnings 
Students in a Pennsylvania 
school located historical land- 
marks, talked with old residents, 
made excavations, and _ recon- 


structed the earliest map of the 
town. The students know the 
history of their community. 

In a Massachusetts school, -a 
sociology class surveyed the 
standard of living of the commu- 
nity. They asked all the students 
in school to fill out a question- 
naire on such items as the num- 
ber of rooms in their homes, the 
number of electrical appliances, 
and the number of newspapers 
read. 

Recreational facilities of the 
neighborhood were studied by a 
Detroit elementary school. 
Health education classes found a 
surprising variety of activities for 
all age levels. They made a re- 
port of their survey and sent it 
to everybody in the schooi, to 
parents, to churches, and to child- 
care agencies. 

A group of high school students 
in Colorado became alarmed at 
the rising accident rate for bicycle 
riders. They studied the laws for 
bicycle traffic in several cities; 
they worked out a check list for 
mechanical safety and actually 
checked a sampling of two hun- 
dred bicycles in various school 
districts in their own city. Inter- 
ested groups—mothers, motorists, 
and bicycle riders—gave sugges- 
tions. After collecting facts and 
studying them carefully, the stu- 
dents developed a plan of action. 
They then aroused so much public 
opinion that the city council 
adopted new regulations for bi- 
cycle traffic. 

Tire public schools of an Iowa 
town built friendship and under- 
standing between community and 
school through adult education. 
The people, the board of educa- 
tion, and school officials worked 
together to make education possi- 
ble for everyone from five to 
eighty-five. 

A group of ninth-grade students 
in Virginia worked with a public 
official to p!an a study of the rec- 
reation facilities of their commu- 
nity. They got the facts, then 
wrote two papers which they pre- 
sented to the city council. The 
first was a petition for a city rec- 
reation and playground program. 
The second was a promise to help 
make the playgrounds. Other 
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agencies became interested, and 
soon a city-wide recreation pro- 
gram was accepted and carried 
out by the council. 


Your Study May Begin Almost 
Anywhere 

But— 

1. Be sure the students want to 
make the study. 

2. Keep the plan and the meth- 
od simple. 

3. Make the study cooperative 
—in the school and in the commu- 
nity. 

4. Interest as many people as 
possible. 

5. Share leadership and discov- 
er leaders. 

Acknowledge help. 
Use the results. 
Watch what happens. 

9. Find the way that works 

best. 


SS 


A Growing Concern! 


The names of Nashville and 
Jackson, Tennessee, are included 
in the list of sixteen counties and 
cities throughout the United 
States which have attained the 
one hundred per cent honor roll 
in membership in the Department 
of Elementary School Principals 
of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, according to Miss Eva G. 
Pinkston, executive secretary of 
the department. Local directors 
responsible for this record are 
Mrs. Ethel Woolard, Caldwell 
School, Nashville, and Mrs. Allie 
Campbell, Jackson. 


Also Mr. R. N. Chenault, state 
representative of the department, 
recently received word that Ten- 
nessee was the first state to reach 
and pass its membership quota. 
State membership in the depart- 
ment numbers 153, although the 
quota was 146. Of this number, 
fifty were new members this year. 
Next goal is to have membership 
reach the 200 mark. 


Of the total membership, the 
four large cities and their sur- 
rounding counties account for 113 
members. It is hoped that more 
members can be enrolled from the 
smaller cities and the rural coun- 
ties in the near future. 
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With the A. C. E. 


44> 


Sullivan County has disproved 
the idea that there is nothing new 
under the sun by organizing a 
brand-new branch of the A. C. E. 
Elected officers are Mrs. Eva 
Corson, president; Miss Jess An- 
derson, vice-president; Mrs. Flee- 
tie Fulkerson, secretary-treasurer. 
Indicative of this group’s inten- 
tion is an account of a meeting 
featuring Miss Blanche Penny, 
Miss Emma Farrell, and Miss 
Irene Deakins in timely discus- 
sions. Congratulations for a run- 
ning start, Sullivan County! 

© 


Since a certain movie some 
months ago we heard accounts of 
more than one “Lost Week-End.” 
But down from Memphis comes 
an account of such an interesting 
week-end that it almost makes a 
teacher take the advice given to 
the young man who was told to 
go “west.” We quote: “On the 
week end of October 11 the Mem- 
phis branch of the A. C. E. held 
at Chickasaw Park a most inter- 
esting and beneficial workshop in 
science and art. On the evening 
of October 11, two movies were 
shown—one a travelogue on the 
state of Tennessee, the other a 
picture of the art of finger-paint- 
ing. Later in the evening a social 
hour in the form of a weiner roast 
was enjoyed. On the morning of 
October 12, Mr. Bailey, of the 
State Conservation Department, 
conducted a tour through the park 
and lectured on soil conserva- 
tion.” Thanks, S. Printup. We’re 
glad we were “the hands” which 
received this account of a week- 
end of fun and in-service learning. 


Sd 


You Were Represented 

Last summer the Tennessee A. 
C. E. voted to join the Tennessee 
Legislative Council, an organiza- 
tion’ which serves as a clearing 
house for legislative bills affecting 
health, labor, welfare, and educa- 
tion. The council met in Nash- 
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By RUTH McDONALD 


ville on November 14, 1946. The 
A. C. E. was represented by Miss 


Bessie Matthews, Mrs. Carrie 
Backus, and Miss Elizabeth Voss. 
. 


We Make the Headlines 

Cumberland County did _ it, 
folks! A recent issue of The 
Branch Exchange carried an arti- 
cle about A. C. E. Saturday meet- 
ings there. 

If you have received your copy 
of the new Yearbook, I’m sure you 
felt quite as possessive as any 
proud papa when you read the 
president’s message, in which Dr. 
Southall said, in part, “Profes- 
sional A. C. E. kits could well be 
our new international service.” I 
wonder if a “traveling” A. C. E. 
kit of professional material, to be 
circulated to new teachers, might 
not be a worth-while investment 
for all locals, right through this 
teacher crisis? 

While you are looking through 
the Yearbook, please note that: 
Susiebell Wade of Memphis is 
Tennessee’s representative from 
1946 until 1948; Mary Leath, Mem- 
phis, is a member of the National 
Committee on Amendments; Lou- 
ise Tarpley, Nashville, is a mem- 
ber of the Kindergarten Commit- 
tee; Margaret Hite Yarbrough is 
a member of the committee on 
“Radio as a Means of Interpreting 
Children.” They must have used 
the same type for all the names 
of all the committees, but, as far 
as we are concerned, the names of 
the above-named Tennesseans 
stood out more boldly than all 
others. In lieu of a pertinent sal- 
utation for recognizing outstand- 
ing achievement and service “over 
and above duty” in the teaching 
profession, we can only be trite 
and say, “We’re proud of you.” 

> 


Growing Pains 
“Take a number from two to 
twelve, place with it a date from 
1930 to 1946, and you will have 


some idea of the growth of your 
headquarters staff. Of course, the 


physical surroundings have 
changed, too—we began with one 
room, about six by nine feet, and 
now we have eight. Our expend- 
itures and income in 1930 were 
roughly $16,000 and $18,000. In 
1946, they were $71,000 and $72,- 
000. Then we had 135 branches; 
now we have 482.” The speaker 
reporting is a member of our 
headquarters staff. Life may be- 
gin at 30, huh? 
+ 


Elizabeth Hertenstein has gen- 
erously shared with us a letter 
from Emma Hayes Wade, now in 
England as a part of the exchange 
teacher movement. Emma Hayes 
writes, “My visit here should 
come under the having-wonder- 
ful-time department. ... My par- 
ticular class is a group of forty 
girls—nine-year-olds, and adora- 
ble. They are beautifully polite, 
stand when replying, and always 
preface any remark with, ‘Please, 
Miss Wade—.’ They can talk as 
much as any American class I 
ever had, and it takes just as 
much discipline to quiet them 
down. They are just as full of 
mischief —and giggles—as any 
child anywhere. .. . One day we 
swapped wrong impressions of 
each other and had some wonder- 
ful laughs together. One child 
told me she expected me to be 
young (my vanity is permanently 
scarred) and chewing gum con- 


tinuously.” 
aa 


A Bow in the Direction of 
Publishers 


Recently we received our copy 
of The Resourceful Teacher, Vol. 
I, No. 1., from Silver Burdett Com- 
pany. As an individual teacher, 
we express our opinion that it, 
like the Row, Peterson & Compa- 
ny Monographs, is a step in the 
right direction of advertising de- 
signed to reach teachers. Note to 
the editor and any reader who has 
gone this far: Nobody paid us 
money to write this; neither have 
we relatives or friends on the pay 
rolls of the above-mentioned pub- 
lishers. 

(Continued on page 17) 
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AN URGENT CALL 


Only a little while ago, more 
than three hundred thousand men 
and women of Tennessee volun- 
teered or were drafted, most of 
them drafted, into some form of 
military service on land, on sea, 
or in the air, in our own country, 
in Europe, in Asia, in Africa, and 
on the islands of the sea, to assist 
in protecting our own and other 
people against dictatorial tyranny 
and the loss of freedom. These 
constituted a part of the great 
army of approximately fourteen 
million of our people directly en- 
gaged in a task which cost us four 
hundred billion dollars, Tennes- 
see’s part of which is approxi- 
mately eight billion dollars. In 
this task all risked, and many lost, 
their lives. Many others were 
crippled for life in body or in 
mind, or both. We thought the 
task worth while, and did it un- 
hesitatingly and with hearty co- 
operation, even though there was 
only remote probability of direct 
subjugation or invasion of our 
own state. We counted it a high 
patriotic duty, and we honor those 
who participated in this service. 


The Danger Confronting Us 


Now we have a never-ending 
task of warfare against a more 
insidious foe, a more dangerous 
tyranny. Approximately 70,000 
children, black and white, are 
born in Tennessee every year. 
Young citizens are these, ignorant 
of all knowledge, devoid of all 
skills, helpless; there is now an 
army of 340,000 of these under 
six years of age. They are march- 
ing on and joining a larger army 
of 650,000 of scholastic age, be- 
tween six and eighteen, at the 
rate of 60,000 a year. From the 
army of approximately a million 
and a quarter under twenty-one 
years of age, 60,000 are crossing 
the line each year into legal, ac- 
tive citizenship with the power of 
the freeman’s ballot—the power 
to use it for good or ill, insofar as 
they may be prepared or unpre- 
pared by knowledge and mental 
attitudes. In our democracy this 
gives to all, ignorant and vicious 
or informed and virtuous, the 


power of making public policy and 
determining the destinies of us 
all. In any five-year period, there 
are a sufficient number of these 
new voters to hold the balance of 
power in any election in the state. 
Untaught, they may, like a blind 
Samson, bring down the pillars 
and destroy the temple of the 
state. Or worse still, as the years 
go by and their numbers increase, 
they may aid in the accumulation 
of the dry rot of indifference, cor- 
ruption, and disintegration, the 
only practical prevention of which 
is intelligent information and 
right mental and emotional atti- 
tudes. 

Again, without instruction, men 
and women will have neither the 
knowledge nor the skills necessary 
to enable them to make an honest 
living and to take their place in 
the economic commonwealth. 
Without these, they cannot fail to 
become a burden to society and an 
obstacle to the gaining of material 
wealth, a menace to public health, 
a sure source of state and national 
weakness that will inevitably in- 
vite invasion from without. 


The Only Protection 

In a democracy like ours, there 
is no sure protection against all 
this except universal right educa- 
tion of a high order. This educa- 
tion must include all the children 
of all the people, all who are to 
have the power of the ballot and 
who help to make the public opin- 
ion and popular sentiment which 
direct the ballots of most and de- 
termine our daily conduct. Presi- 
dent Wilson was right: our gov- 
ernment is by public opinion and 
popular sentiment. Democracy 
must be alive in all its parts. 
There is no safety except-in uni- 
versal salvation. 

For the safety of our state and 
nation and for material, social, and 
civic welfare, the teachers of our 
children and youth are of the 
highest importance. No other like 
number of men and women can 
contribute so much as they. Our 
schools, the most important factor 
in our civilization, are made by 
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teachers, who make them in their 
own image and likeness. 


Appeal for Volunteers 
Tennessee needs constantly ap- 
proximately twenty-five thousand 
teachers; in normal times sixteen 
hundred new teachers each year; 
for the next five years, not less 
than three thousand. 


This constitutes a call for volun- 
teers, men and women of the best 
native ability, physical, mental, 
and spiritual; willing, not to die 
for their country, but to live to 
make men free; men and women 
willing to undertake the task of 
adequate preparation, and to give 
themselves heartily and coura- 
geously to the high service of 
state, society, and humanity, even 
if the material rewards are not 
large. Salaries of teachers are not 
large; but they will be larger, and 
they are sure. And for teachers, 
there are higher rewards than sal- 
aries, however important these 
may be. Among these are: 


1. A fair chance of better health 
and longer life than the average, 
as definitely indicated by mortal- 
ity tables of insurance companies. 


2. Constant association with 
children and youth and the pos- 
sibility of gaining their lasting 
respect, affection, and friendship; 
the certainty of respect of all men 
and women of the school commu- 
nity. 

3. The opportunity of working 
with the parents of children and 
youth in what they know to be 
their highest duty and greatest 
and truest interest. 


4. The consciousness of being 
a part of the great company of 
more than a million devoted men 
and women with minds and pur- 
poses like their own, better in- 
formed, more unselfish, broader in 
sympathies, less self-assertive 
than any other group of similar 
size. 

5. Opportunity of constantly in- 
creasing and verifying their own 
knowledge and understanding of 
eternal truths and of the best 
things of life. 

6. Consciousness of the fact that 
one is serving state and society, 
(Continued on page 24) 
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IT’S FREE—IF YOU HURRY 


By HARVEY T. MARSHALL* 


The term, “surplus property,” 
can be heard floating around in 
conversations and found in print- 
ed matter all over the country to- 
day. It is a subject of vital inter- 
est in sundry circles, for there are 
millions of dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty, no longer needed for military 
purposes, which must be disposed 
of in some way. This property 
can be disposed of in such a way 
that a great number of people will 
benefit, in such a way that very 
few people will benefit, or in such 
a way that no one at all will bene- 
fit—all depends upon the alert- 
ness of those eligible to secure 
benefits from the disposal of this 
property. 

Educators and other people in- 
terested in the education of the 
children of our nation are striv- 
ing to benefit a great number of 
people by securing for schools 
throughout the country as much 
of the surplus property as is suited 
to educational purposes. Though 
not all surplus property can be 
utilized by schools, much of it can 
be, and schools that have already 
received some of the property are 
finding it well worth the effort put 
forth to secure it. 

Procedure to Follow 

There are several methods of 
securing surplus property, one of 
which is by donation. How does 
one go about getting a share of 
donable property? I will try to 
give you an outline of what to do 
and a few helpful hints as to how 
to do it. 

The procedure now in effect is 
this: The U. S. Office of Education 
is the agency responsible for dis- 
tribution of surplus property 
among the states. Each state has 
its own agency responsible for 
distribution of property within the 
state. In each state is a field rep- 
resentative of the U.S. O. E., who 
works with the state educational 
agency. The field representative 
appoints men living near each mil- 
itary installation in his state, each 
of whom is to visit at least once a 


*Director, State Educational Agency 
for Surplus Property. 
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week, without remuneration, his 
respective installation for the pur- 
pose of securing a list of property 
which has been since his last visit 
declared excess to the needs of 
the installation. Each installation 
is allowed an interval of fifteen 
days between the time the prop- 
erty is declared excess to its needs 
and the time the property is to be 
turned over to a disposal agency. 
It is during this brief fifteen-day 
period that the property is dona- 
ble; after that it has to be bought 
through regular purchasing chan- 
nels. 

During this fifteen-day interval, 
the representative at the installa- 
tion transmits the list to the field 
representative, who in turn allo- 
cates it to the various states. 
When a state agency receives an 
allocation, it reallocates to indi- 
vidual schools. This is quite an 
undertaking, as several factors 
have to be considered—suitability 
of the property to the needs of 
the school; degree of need of the 
various schools, from a relativity 
standpoint; distance of the school 
from the location of the property, 
which factor would determine the 
value of the property in propor- 
tion to the freight charges; ability 
to contact the school within the 
time allowed; and other pertinent 
considerations. 

In order to facilitate an equita- 
ble distribution of property, the 
State of Tennessee, on September 
13, 1946, sent out to each high 
school principal and to each col- 
lege president in the state a copy 
of regulations on the Navy Dona- 
tion Program, a copy of Army 
Donation Regulations, and the re- 
quest that EACH PRINCIPAL OR 
PRESIDENT send in a list of 
property needed and desired BY 
EACH VOCATIONAL DEPART- 
MENT of his school. Courses eli- 
gible to receive donations would 
include vocational 
home economics, biology, chemis- 
try, science, farm shop, industrial 
arts, machine shop, and any other 
courses that may be classified as 
giving vocational instruction. TO 


agriculture; 





BE DONABLE, PROPERTY 
MUST BE MECHANICAL 
EQUIPMENT, MACHINERY, OR 
TOOLS AND MUST BE FOR 
INSTRUCTIONAL PURPOSES 
ONLY, TO BE USED IN A VO- 
CATIONAL COURSE. You de- 
feat your purpose when you ask 
for anything that does not come 
in these classes, for it CANNOT 
be donated. 

The State Educational Agency 
maintains a card file system on 
which your needs, as submitted on 
the list, are recorded. When an 
allocation is received containing 
property requested by your school, 
an application is filled in as fully as 
possible in quintuplicate and sent 
to the school principal for comple- 
tion and signatures on all five 
copies. On each copy is to be 
added a list of property which has 
been received through donations 
since January 1, 1946. If none has 
been received, a signed statement 
to that effect must be attached to 
each copy. The branches of the 
military services insist upon this. 

Four copies of the application 
are to be returned to the S. E. A. 
and one retained for the school’s 
files. The S. E. A. transmits the 
application to the field represent- 
ative of the state in which the 
property is located, who in turn 
sends it to the headquarters of 
the division of the service under 
whose jurisdiction the state 
comes. For instance, Tennessee’s 
applications for army property 
are sent to Seventh Army Head- 
quarters at Atlanta, Georgia. The 
army representative there sends 
them to the head of the technical 
service in question, usually locat- 
ed in Washington. From there, 
applications are sent to the offi- 
cials of the installation where the 
property is located. In _ other 
words, each application has to go 
through SEVEN echelons within 
FIFTEEN days. Obviously it is 
absolutely imperative that each 
echelon handle the application 
without a moment’s unnecessary 
delay. 
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All this rush may seem to in- 
volve too much trouble, but, if 
you will inquire around among 
alert principals, you will find that 
the time and trouble spent in ac- 
quiring this property is well spent 
indeed. Some of the schools ARE 
getting property. As to how val- 
uable and how much needed—just 
ask them! 


Points of Caution 


Let me caution you on some of 
the things that are causing delays 
in the processing of the applica- 
tions. The military authorities 
absolutely insist that every appli- 
cation be in order—and regula- 
tions vary with Army, Navy, and 
Signal Corps, etc.; so always read 
carefully the covering letter that 
comes with your application. The 
proper number of applications 
must be sent; each copy must be 
signed by the principal and the 
fiscal officer; either a list of prop- 
erty previously donated to the 
school or a signed statement that 
none has been received must be 
attached to each copy of the ap- 
plication. Space for indicating 
the purpose for which the prop- 
erty will be used must be filled 
in; statement of purpose must be 
sufficient to cover the require- 
ments that it be mechanical equip- 
ment, machinery, or tools used for 
instructional purposes in vocation- 
al classes. Too, space is provided 
for listing each vocational course 
offered by your school, whether or 
not the property requested can be 
used in every course; also the en- 
rollment by courses must be giv- 
en. This is important, for it has 
a definite bearing on whether or 
not the application will be ap- 
proved. It is important that the 
required information be furnished 
as quickly as possible, because of 
the fifteen-day limit mentioned 
above. If applications have to be 
returned to the principal for re- 
working, valuable time is thereby 
lost. If the application is not re- 
turned immediately, whether you 
desire the property in question or 
not, it may mean the loss of the 
property to schools. If your school 
cannot use the property allotted 
to you, then you should notify the 
S. E. A. immediately, so that the 


property can be reallocated to an- 
other school that can use it. Re- 
member that. Don’t cause some 
other school to be deprived be- 
cause of your lack of interest and 
negligence. 

Has your principal sent in a list 
of the needs of your school? If 
he has not, the S. E. A. will not 
know what to allocate to your 
school; so your school will not get 
anything. Is your principal com- 
pleting FULLY, COMPREHEN- 
SIVELY, and PROMPTLY the 
applications sent to him? Ask 
him to let you read the regula- 
tions sent to him on the thirteenth 
of September. Ask to see a copy 
of an application. Ask people 
from other schools what their 
schools have received. (You will 
find that some have received noth- 
ing. Can you guess why?) Con- 
tact the State Educational Agency 
for Surplus Property, 409 Seventh 
Avenue, North, Nashville 3, Ten- 
nessee (telephone 5-1181, station 
124), for any other information 
you may desire regarding the do- 
nation program. Realize that the 
seeming red tape and regulations 
were not dreamed up by the S. E. 
A. just for fun, but were set forth 
by the military services. Do your 
part and see that your principal 
does his part in trying to secure 
needed materials for your school 
children. Take inventory of your 
school’s needs and find out how 
much surplus property has been 
donated to your school. It is 
worth the trouble—it is free! 


WITH THE A. C. E. 
(Continued from page 14) 

You will not get a bill, and you 
will likely need no reminder that 
each branch pays ten cents per 
member to Mrs. Margaret Yar- 
brough, C-2 Elmington Apart- 
ments, Nashville. State dues, you 
understand, and the time was De- 
cember, if you remembered. Oth- 
erwise, it is immediately. 


Thoughis for the New Year 


We suggest that you start the 
new year by thinking on two quo- 
tations from a recent issue of 
Childhood Education: “Generos- 
ity of spirit is a necessary prereq- 
uisite to all progressive thinking.” 
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Up-to-the-minute 


Science Textbooks 


Biology for Better Living 
1946 Edition 


by 
Bayles and Burnett 


Science, through biology, both as a 
method of solving problems and as 
an organized body of knowledge. 


Traditional subject matter organized 
around problem areas that are sig- 
nificant to students in terms of their 
everyday living. 

The finest program of visual aids to 
be found in any science textbook. 
(Accompanied by an outstanding lab- 
oratory manual and workbook, tests, 
and keys.) 


New World of Chemistry 
1947 Edition 
by 
Bernard Jaffe 


A comprehensive, up-to-the-minute 
high school chemistry textbook. Re- 
written, redesigned, and reillustrated. 
Brings the results of wartime and 
current research into your classroom. 
Preserves all features that made ear- 
lier editions the outstanding favorite 
of modern chemistry teachers. 


Representative in Tennessee: 
Earl G. Routon, 409 Jackson Street, 
Paris, Tenn. 


Silver Burdett Company 


221 East Twentieth Street 
Chicago 16, Illinois 

















“Deliver us from the sloth which 
comes from lack of a motivating 
force, lack of conviction, that 
working for the best interests of 
children is worth all the effort it 
takes. Our course should be di- 
rected by intelligent insight and 
sound judgment, and pursued 
with emotional urgency. On the 
strength of sound convictions, the 
teaching profession can achieve 
great things.” 
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DIRECTING STUDY AND LEARNING 


By MRS. FRANCES ARRANTS BARKER* 


Supervised or directed study, an 
important part of directing learn- 
ing, consists of having the teacher 
“circulate about the room,” “give 
inspiring suggestions,” “stimulate 
pupils to better thinking,” remove 
individual differences,” “discover 
and correct faulty methods of 
work,” and in general “individual- 
ize the work of the course.” Su- 
pervised study has largely re- 
placed the study hall, and, in some 
places, home study, from the first 
through the twelfth grades. 

Sometimes the supervised study 
is not what it is supposed to be. 
The teacher sits behind her desk 
and grades papers; pupils come to 
her desk for help or do not get it. 
Perhaps the teacher just keeps or- 
der or does not do that. Perhaps 
the teacher spies rather than 
helps. 

One teacher said, “My idea of 
directed learning is: (1) special 
attention to individual difficulties; 
(2) constant teacher guidance of 
work; (3) more classroom learn- 
ing and less home study.” 


Whether or not the teacher has 
time for directed learning depends 
chiefly on whether she is or is not 
essentially a “hearer of lessons.” 
In directed study, the teacher goes 
from pupil to pupil discovering 
the progress of each child and 
helps him if he has any difficulty. 
In some instances she does not 
render the help herself but sug- 
gests that another pupil pass his 
knowledge and skills on to other 
members of the class. The work 
becomes both an individual and a 
group enterprise. Sharing and 
learning to cooperate are devel- 
oped along with initiative and 
self-direction. 

Assignment Important 

Supervised study begins with 
the assignment. The pupils should 
have a part in the assignments— 
not the old-type assignment where 
the teacher just orders, or says, 
“take the next ten pages,” “work 
the next ten problems,” but the 

*Elementary School Supervisor, 


Jackson City Schools, Jackson, Tennes- 
see. 
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kind of assignment that insures 
genuine pupil participation in 
choosing, planning, and discussing 
the learning activity. The assign- 
ment may include to some extent 
every distinct phase of teaching 
procedure—i.e., questioning, group 
discussion, lecturing, testing, di- 
rected learning, etc. Give a large 
per cent of class time to the as- 
signment, because, as more and 
more educators are realizing, 
teaching and learning may be 
more effective in the assignment 
period than in any other part of 
the teaching process. 

The purpose of the directed 
study is to develop an independ- 
ent and democratic person or 
worker. A good attitude on the 
part of the pupil is necessary to 
the directed study period. 

The effective assignment directs 
the pupils’ study on a new topic, 
problem, or project, as they raise 
questions, and discover ways and 
means of doing the work. This 
continues into the directed study 
period proper. 

Developing Good Habits 

Good study habits can be de- 
veloped and improved in the di- 
rected study period through good 
assignments and directions for 
study through seeing that all pu- 
pils participate and practice right 
habits, through having a good en- 
vironment for study, and through 
providing suitable materials for 
study. 

In directing learning, we are at 
once teaching the child to study 
and also providing for individual 
differences. Directed study may 
be used effectively to provide for 
individual differences through the 
differentiated assignment and 
through attention to the individ- 
ual in the directed study, in the 
learning of facts and skills. It 
can further aid in caring for in- 
dividual differences through the 
teacher’s seeing that the child se- 
lects the right material for his 
level, material to help with the 
problems to be studied. 

Abstract, formally organized, 
assigned lessons should be studied 


in the classroom during the di- 
rected study period, on account of 
the need of assistance from the 
teacher. If they are left to be 
studied on the outside, the pupil, 
if weak, will persuade someone 
else to do the work. Without 
teacher guidance, he may also 
develop poor study habits before 
good study habits can be acquired. 
Some work can be and should be 
done on the outside, such as in- 
dividual and group projects that 
involve gathering information or 
materials. 

The teacher is making a con- 
tinuous effort to lead the pupils 
to grow permanently in the sub- 
jects they are studying and to be- 
come self-directing, thinking, and 
socially-minded individuals. The 
way a child learns determines the 
attitudes and habits he acquires. 
In addition, it concentrates on 
using the process of acquiring sub- 
ject matter to develop in the child 
those traits that tend to insure his 
present and future growth, intel- 
lectually, emotionally, and social- 
ly. 

General Considerations 

Study may be directed by send- 
ing part of a class to the board, 
but those at their desks should be 
assigned work, too. Keep every 
student busy. The teacher may 
direct the work of both groups by 
moving from individual to indi- 


vidual. Assign supplementary 
problems to those who finish 
quickly. Occasionally call the 


very slow pupils into a group in 
one corner of the room and work 
on a common problem with them. 

1. When does the directed learn- 
ing period come? 

It may come after the recitation 
and be for the following day, or 
it may follow the motivation pe- 
riod or the assignment for study. 

2. How much time is to be de- 
voted to directed study? 

The distribution of time is not 
always the same. One-fourth to 
one-half time should be given to 
directed study of subjects in the 
middle grades where independent 
study is being developed. 
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3. What determines what you 
have the children do? 


Must: be connected very defi- 
nitely with what he is to learn. 
Must carry out the aims of the 
grade. Must be a real activity, 
not a device or busy work. Must 
be on the level of the children. 

4. What preparation is necessa- 
ry upon the part of the teacher? 

She must have plans made, ma- 
terials ready, and the individual 
needs of the children in mind, as 
well as the subject matter and 
other aims of the grade. 

5. What materials and sources 
are available? 


Manuals to books, textbooks, 
commercial materials to go with 
texts, library books, and teacher- 
produced methods. 


In order really to direct learn- 
ing, we must have: (1) an ap- 
proved schedule or program with 
longer blocks of time; (2) proper 
grouping of children; and (3) cor- 
relation of subject matter within 
a grade, or teach subjects consec- 
utively. 

Directing Study in Mathematics 

After making a clear and defi- 
nite assignment, try to anticipate 
any difficulty that might arise, 
and forestall later interruptions 
by making the necessary explana- 
tions. Be sure your pupils know 
what is expected and how to do it. 

Expect your students to start 
work immediately when you di- 
rect them to do so. Start moving 
slowly about the classroom. Stand 
a moment by the desk of a pupil 
who is slow to start to work. Hold 
each pupil responsible to work to 
the limit of his ability. This is the 
secret of successful teaching. Al- 
low no disturbance; move quietly 
yourself; talk in a whisper. Don’t 
attempt to direct study from your 
desk. It cannot be done effective- 
ly or efficiently. Go to your stu- 
dents who need help. Do not ex- 
pect them to come to you. The 
pupil who most needs help prob- 
ably will not even ask for your 
assistance. Do not help a pupil 
too much. Make a pointed sug- 
gestion to assist a pupil over the 
difficulty, but let him do the work. 
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If a general problem arises, stop 
the class quietly and make the 
necessary explanation. 


Examples follow of directed 
learning in the various subjects. 


Directed Learning in Arithmetic 

“Arithmetic, Grades 4-8 — As- 
signments are given for the day’s 
work to all groups at the same 
time, grades 4-8. Each group is 
given a lim#ted time to work. 
During that time I pass among 
the pupils, helping the ones that 
need help. If there are questions 
or something that needs teaching 
to a whole grade, we put it on the 
blackboard and explain it thor- 
oughly. Flash cards are used 
with groups for drill. When their 
time is up, the work is checked 
during the class time for each 
grade. Scores are recorded. New 
lessons are taught or explained as 
part of the assignment just pre- 
ceding the assignment. We stop 
the group for explanation of prob- 
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lems or for drill as the need arises. 
Correct their papers and record 
scores.” 

Directed Learning in Reading 

“Reading, Grade 3—Children 
find the story in the table of con- 
tents, turn to it, and look at and 
discuss the pictures. I ask them 
questions. They read silently to 
answer each question. I pass 
among them and help with words 
as needed. I then call on different 
pupils to answer the questions and 
to read aloud the place that proves 
the answer. Last they have (1) 
phrase, (2) sentence, and (3) word 
study. I write these on the black- 
board and have different pupils to 
identify them by drawing a line 
under, or a ring around, or a cross 
by the word, or perhaps frame it 
with their hands.” 

Directed Learning in Spelling, 

English, and Handwriting 

“Monday—We take the week’s 

words and pronounce them to- 
(Continued on page 24) 
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TENNESSEE 


By H. B. 


Marble has been used as an or- 
namental stone throughout the 
ages. In ancient times its beauty 
when polished appealed to the 
eye. Even today, when many 
types of artificial veneering stones 
are manufactured, marble has no 
peer. There is something about 
it which lends magnificence to any 
interior or exterior. 

For many years Tennessee has 
been in the front rank of the 
states which mine and process 
marble. Tennessee pink marble, 
as well as other kinds, decorates 
many of the beautiful buildings 
of the nation and has had life 
given to it by many and famous 
sculptors. 

Some of the East Tennessee 
marble was used locally for tomb- 
stones quite early. These stones, 
bearing dates from the early part 
of the eighteenth century, may 
still be seen in old churchyards. 
They have weathered the ensuing 
years well, and this is ample proof 
of their enduring qualities. Sev- 
eral of these old tombstones can 
be seen in the old churchyard ad- 
joining the First Presbyterian 
Church at the corner of Church 
and State Streets in Knoxville. 
Among others is that of former 
Governor William Blount. 

The history of the marble in- 
dustry in East Tennessee began 
about 1838. At this time a quarry 
was opened in Hawkins County 
by the Federal Government to ob- 
tain ornamental stone to decorate 
the Marble Room in the Capitol 
in Washington. The stone ob- 
tained here was colored a rich 
chocolate and created a great deal 
of favorable comment. This dis- 
play in the National Capitol prob- 
ably influenced greatly the popu- 
larity which ensued for the use 
of Tennessee marble for interior 
decoration and furniture. 


*In this article, free use has been 
made of “Marble Deposits of East Ten- 
nessee,” Bulletin 28, Tennessee De- 
partment of Conservation, Division of 
Geology. 

+State Geologist, Tennessee Depart- 
ment of Conservation, Division of Ge- 
ology. 
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MARBLE* 


BURWELL+ 


One of the pioneers of the mar- 
ble industry in Tennessee, Mr. 
Orville Rice, took vigorous steps 
to advertise and extend the use 
of Tennessee marble. He con- 
structed a large brick tavern on 
the stage road about four miles 
southwest of Rogersville, which 
he called “Marble Hall.” The in- 
terior was richly and profusely 
decorated with marble mantels, 
shelves, steps, and wainscoting. 
This building, which was later de- 
stroyed by fire, was one of the 
noted landmarks of the region and 
was actually a museum of fine 
Tennessee marble. 








When the different states were 
asked to supply blocks of their 
best stone for the Washington 
Monument in 1848, two blocks of 
marble were contributed from 
Tennessee. These blocks were 
floated down the Tennessee River 
to Chattanooga, and thence sent 
by rail to Washington. It was, 
according to Safford’s “Geology 
of Tennessee,” when these two 
blocks came to the attention of 
the Building Committee of the 
National Capitol, that Tennessee 
marble was chosen for the orna- 
mentation of the Capitol. 

More recently the pink and gray 
marbles have been popular owing 
to their more massive form, soft 
colors, and more complete recrys- 
talization. 


Lion at front of New York Public Library, carved from Tennessee pink marble 
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In the trade the term “marble” 
is applied to any calcareous rock 
(that is, rock which is composed 
mainly of calcium and magnesium 
carbonate), which can take a good 
polish and which is suitable for 
ornamental work or good con- 
struction. 


The geological relations of the 
deposits imply the existence, geo- 
logic ages ago, of a relatively shal- 
low body of water occupying a 
long narrow trough or basin ex- 
tending from northeast to south- 
west through East Tennessee. 
This sea, which opened either to 
the northeast or southwest into 
the main ocean, was literally 
teeming with marine organisms 
and life. Many forms lived in 
this sea and extracted lime for 
their skeletons from its waters. 
After their death the limy skele- 
tons and remains accumulated on 
the bottom, and in the course of 
a long period of time several hun- 
dred feet of this material was laid 
down. Later it was consolidated, 
hardened into limestone, and 
deeply buried by the deposition 
of younger sediments over it. 
Due to the heat and pressure from 
deep burial, the limestone was al- 
tered to marble. This change was 
merely the recrystalization of the 
limestone. Thus the parent rock 
of the marble is limestone and its 
chemical composition is the same 
as limestone. Ages later these 
same rocks were bared by erosion 
and now constitute our known de- 
posits of marble. 


Due to the terrific stresses 
caused by pressure of the overly- 
ing load and crustal movements, 
the rocks are jointed and frac- 
tured. These sets of fractures 
which seam the marble make the 
quarrying technology quite com- 
plicated. 


The most important marble de- 
posits of East Tennessee are 
known as the Holston beds. These 
Strata outcrop in long narrow 
belts which are aligned northeast- 
southwest. Knoxville is situated 
in about the center of the area of 
outcrop, and for this reason has 
for many years been a center of 
the marble trade. 


Marble varies in color from 
light pink and gray to deep red 
and chocolate. Most of it is rath- 
er close-textured and relatively 
impervious to stains and dirt. 
In some East Tennessee counties 
black marble is found which is 
beautifully streaked with the 
white mineral calcite. It is this 
stone which was used to make the 
base of the columns of the Senate 
chamber of the State Capitol at 
Nashville. 


Most of the marble which is 
quarried is of high quality, and the 
bulk of the rock removed is small, 
so that great care must be exer- 
cised in the quarrying operations. 
After a possible quarry location 
has been found, the operator must 
determine accurately the altitude 
or lay of the rocks, for in the mar- 
ble belts the strata are not hori- 
zontal, but are inclined at varying 
degrees. This determination is 
ordinarily based on accurate ob- 
servation of the outcropping rocks 
and the drilling of many strate- 
gically placed core holes. From 
the core holes a long cylinder of 
the rock is removed and studied. 
After the operator has convinced 
himself that a sufficient quantity 
of good stone is present in the 
area of operations and his plan for 
quarrying has been drawn up, the 
overburden of soil or other rocks 
must be carefully removed. This 


is done by big mechanical shovels, 


scrapers, or by hydraulic strip- 
ping. After cleaning the outcrops 
the operator is ready to start 
quarrying. 


Inasmuch as shocks or strains 
tend to shatter marble and render 
it valueless, explosives may only 
be used in the removal of the up- 
per inferior beds that must be 
discarded. To cut the stone in 
large dimensional blocks, either 
a channeling machine or a wire 
saw is used. A channeling ma- 
chine is simply a drill which 
makes a long, narrow, near-ver- 
tical cut in the rock. These cuts 
are sometimes as deep as twelve 
feet and are arranged parallel, 
six to twelve feet apart. After 
channeling, the blocks are wedged 
out and carried to the mill. 
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In some quarries a wire saw is 
used to cut the rock. This saw 
is made of an endless wire rope 
which runs over pulleys and is 
brought to bear on the rock be- 
tween the pulleys. The cutting 
action of the wire is speeded by 
the addition of sand or steel shot 
at the point where the wire enters 
the rock. 


After the dimensional blocks ar- 
rive at the mill, they are examined 
and studied carefully before saw- 
ing into slabs or other shapes, in 
order to turn out the best product. 
Much of the sawed marble is pol- 
ished to a high gloss. The finished 
product is the marble with which 
you are familiar. 


Nearly every day you see sam- 
ples of this stone which represents 
one of Tennessee’s most valuable 
resources. It has been used plen- 
tifully in many of the world’s 
masterpieces of architecture and 
will continue to be used as long as 
man seeks to sate his desire for 
beautiful things. 








EDITORIAL 
(Continued from page 7) 


Since the Board meeting on Decem- 
ber 2, its members have carefully stud- 
ied the funds now available and are of 
opinion that it is possible to increase all 
present salaries $15.00 a month, retro- 
active to September 1, 1946. A check 
for the increase from September 1 to 
December 31 is attached. 


The Board expresses its sincere ap- 
preciation of the efficient and untiring 
services rendered by the teachers, prin- 
cipals, and others in our school system, 
and sends Christmas greeting and all 
good wishes for the coming year. 


Very sincerely, 

Mrs. E. F. LANGForD, 
Mrs. Ear, G. WOOLWINE, 
Mrs. Epna C. BENSON, 
P. A. Murray, 

Horton A. JONES, 

H. K. SMITHSON, 
PRENTICE A. PuGuH, 

DAN May, 

WILLIAM HUME. 

We recommend to all boards of 
education the attitude of the Nash- 
ville Board. We recommend to all 
teachers and superintendents the 
attitude of the Nashville teachers 
and superintendent toward their 
Board of Education. 
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OUR SCIENCE CORNER 


By MRS. NANNIE DICKERSON* 


When one of my sixth-grade 
pupils brought to school a cocoon 
with a live silkworm inclosed, it 
created so much interest among 
the class that, with that as a be- 
ginning, we decided to start a sci- 
ence collection. 

We immediately prepared a cor- 
ner of our classroom which we 
labeled, “Our Science Corner.” 
The boys made shelves and ar- 
ranged bulletin boards and tables 
on which to display our science 
collection. 

The subject is so extensive and 
covers such a wide variety of in- 
teresting subjects that the chil- 
dren’s enthusiasm remained at a 
high pitch from the very begin- 
ning, which was in the early 
spring, throughout the remainder 
of the school term. 


Whole School Participates 

An unusual feature of this unit 
was that the interest and enthusi- 
asm spread throughout the entire 
school. Soon pupils from the pri- 
mary grades throughout the up- 
per grades became science-mind- 
ed, often bringing in interesting 
material for us to use in our col- 
lection. It also became a link be- 
tween the home and the school, 
as the parents became interested 
with the children, and several of 
them contributed articles for our 
display. For instance, one father 
sent ten rattles, of which he was 
very proud, from a rattlesnake he 
had killed; another, who had 
worked in a copper mine, sent a 
piece of copper ore; another sent 
a specimen of iron ore. Some of 
the brothers who had been in 
service sent their collections of 
shells, beads, money, and rocks 
which they had brought from for- 
eign countries. These articles cre- 
ated much interest among the 
children, and valuable informa- 
tion was derived from the study 
of each. 

We used a variety of methods in 
assembling our collection. In the 
beginning each child was asked 


*Sixth-grade teacher, Witt School, 
Hamblen County. 
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to look for any interesting or un- 
usual articles he might find. As 
each child brought in his material, 
he would make a report on it, 
telling what it was and where he 
had found it, and giving all the 
information he could about it. 
Then, when the entire class had 
studied it and secured all the 
available information from other 
sources—such as science books, 
encyclopedias, and dictionaries— 
the article was ready to be mount- 
ed, labeled, and placed on display. 

Later, when we wished to make 
a special study of some specific 
subject, a certain child or group 
of children would be asked to 
find definite information on the 
subject being studied. 

This unit led to a most inter- 
esting and helpful study of birds, 
flowers (both wild and common), 
trees, rocks, plants, soils, bugs, 
other insects, wool, silk, and a 
variety of miscellaneous subjects 
in which the children became in- 
terested from time to time. 

Nature Study Follows 

In our bird study we made a 
large collection of nests and eggs, 
and a bird frieze was drawn. The 
main theme in this study was to 
learn to identify as many birds 
and bird nests as possible, and to 
emphasize the need for the protec- 
tion of our birds. 

In the study of flowers, several 
children made trips to the woods 
and fields to collect wild flowers. 
After each flower had been identi- 
fied and studied thoroughly, it 
was pressed, mounted on our wild 
flower chart, and placed on dis- 
play. Large drawings of wild 
flowers were made in colored 
chalk. During this study the ap- 
preciation and preservation of our 
wild flowers was stressed. 

The boys prepared different 
types of soil and planted seeds. 
The process of seed growth in the 
different soils was a very inter- 
esting subject of study. 

In the early spring, small 
branches from trees were brought 
in and placed in water, so that 





we might watch their develop- 
ment from the budding until the 
formation of leaves. 


Several plants and flowers were 
started, either in soil or water. 
Some of these we started from 
seed, some from bulbs, and some 
from cuttings. The children ea- 
gerly watched the growth of these 
plants and gladly accepted the 
duty of caring for them. 

A very interesting study of wool 
was made, in which the steps in 
its manufacture were traced, from 
the time it is sheared until the 
product is finished. A chart was 
drawn showing these steps. 

One of the most fascinating col- 
lections we made was our rock 
display, which included many va- 
rieties of every shape and size. 
The children loved looking for 
rocks and learning to identify 
them. 

We had a beautiful display of 
butterflies and moths and a large 
collection of other insects, includ- 
ing the wasp, hornet, cricket, 
bumblebee, grasshopper, and hon- 
eybee. 

This science corner remained a 
center of interest from the very 
beginning until the close of school. 
At every opportunity groups of 
children would gather around it, 
admiring and discussing it, always 
interested to see what new mate- 
rials were added from day to day. 

The children not only enjoyed 
every phase of this unit, but 
learned many valuable lessons 
about their environment, finding 
that they were surrounded by 
many wonderful things if they 
only had eyes to see them. After 
this study, they had a greater ap- 
preciation of and deeper respect 
for our natural resources. They 
also received valuable training in 
cooperation, observation, and ex- 
pression. 
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When You Hear Music 
Think of Strobel's... 
MUSIC ... INSTRUMENTS 
ACCESSORIES 
STROBEL’S 


The House Musical 
29 Arcade 
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NORMAL PARK PUPILS 
PRODUCE MARIONETTE 
SHOW 


By MARY HEADRICKS* 
Normal Park, Chattanooga 


The production of a marionette 
show is one of the most fascinat- 
ing of all school projects. Re- 
gardless of the number of children 
in the room, and regardless of 
their varying degrees of ability, 
there is definite work for each 
child to do in the making and pre- 
senting of a show of this kind. If 
you ask, “Why a marionette 
play?” here are the answers. 


It is creative! It belongs to the 
child’s own world of fantasy! It 
is fun to make! It is fun to watch! 
Every child in the school from the 
youngest member of the kinder- 
garten class to the most sophisti- 
cated of the sixth grade pupils 
will enjoy aac the final per- 
formance. 


Furthermore, it is a : anebaniati 
project. The class soon learns 
that the whole performance is 
doomed if one committee fails to 
do its share. It teaches the spirit 
of compromise. The children 
realize that senseless arguments 
hold up production. It gives 
those children who are slower in 
book learning a chance to use 
their hands. It develops muscular 
skills, stimulates imagination, and 
instills a sense of the drama. It 
trains children in voice expres- 
sion, too. They learn to speak 
slowly, for little marionettes can- 
not move fast enough to keep up 
with those children who “rattle 
off” their lines. 


Problem children? They are 
rare when they are really doing 
something. A few days of isola- 
tion from the working group usu- 
ally brings the most difficult case 
up to the teacher’s desk asking to 
be permitted to rejoin his group. 

And finally, it develops class 
pride. The children are proud of 
their achievement. They have 
created something which others 


-—_—_———__.. 


*Courtesy The Outlook. 


can enjoy. In other words, they 
have accomplished! 

There are two ways to begin a 
marionette project; either to write 
the play and make the dolls suit 
the parts, or to construct the mar- 
ionettes first, then put imagina- 
tion to work and produce a play 
around ihe characters. 

In either case it is necessary to 
read the play carefully, decide on 
the number and kind of charac- 
ters, and how each one should be 
dressed. When these preparation 
details have been fairly well 
agreed upon, the committee 
should be chosen so that the con- 
struction of the set and dolls can 
get under way. As a rule, three 
children can work on one doll; 


four can be kept busy if the cos- 
tuming is rather difficult. If 
scenes from history are to be 
dramatized with the marionettes, 
then great care should be taken 
to have the costumes correct. 
This detail will provide abundant 
research activities for those chil- 
dren who compose the costume 
committee. Boys serve best on 
the construction committee and 
enjoy building the controls and 
making the furnishings for the 
set. However, boys often prefer 
to work on the dolls even to mak- 
ing the costumes. It is well to let 
each child decide on which com- 
mittee he wishes to serve. 

A simple stage is made by turn- 
ing a table upside down and lay- 
ing a cardboard floor on it. Boards 
nailed across the upright legs form 
a valance for the front of the stage 
and serve as a support to hang the 
scenery on at the rear. This kind 
of construction is simple but in- 
volves the use of a yardstick, a 
hammer, and a saw—all of which 
must be used with some amount 








GREAT NAMES IN AMERICAN HISTORY, 
Gilmartin and Skeban. 

Introducing history with heroes from Colum- 
bus through Roosevelt; emphasis on explora- 
tion, discovery, invention, science, world lead- 


ership, and patriotism. 
1946. Grade 4. List, $1.40 


OUR COUNTRY, Beeby Henne, McClure. 
Emphasis on how people li ved, eamestinn, 
type lements, i Fy movem: 
wms, education, home life, and a og hack 
grounds of the American people. 

1946. Grade 5. List, $1.40 


A WORLD BACKGROUND FOR THE 
UNITED STATES, McClure, Scheck, Wright. 
Develops Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Medieval, 
and Renaissance contributions and lays a back- 
ground for United States history. 

946. Grade %. List, $1.60 
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Exercise Books Available for All Books of the Series 
For Further Information Write 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS, Publishers 


328 South Jefferson Street, Chicago 6 


—— OUR DEVELOPING CIVILIZATION SERIES 
Social Studies Based on 
History and Its Background 
Simple, Up-to-Date, Interesting 





THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, Me- 
Clure and Yarbrough 
Describes the building of the nation from 
colonial times through World War II, terri- 
torial development, transportation, communica- 
tion, international trade, social life, and eco- 
nomic and geographic factors are stressed. 
1945. Grade 7 or 8. List, $1.96 


THE BACKGROUND OF MODERN NaA- 
TIONS, McClure, Scheck, Wright. 

Grade 7. Provides the history of most of the 
United Nations from 1500 until today. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF CITIZENSHIP, Grades 
7 or 8, is a basic text in citizenship and gov- 
ernment. 1946. 
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vf skill. It is often necessary to 
teach the children how to use 
these tools, 

For scenery, old sheets may be 
used. They should first be sized 
to prevent the paint from soaking 
in and then painted for either in- 
terior or exterior scenes. Empty 
cigar boxes may be fashioned into 
small tables and chairs. One cau- 
tion which must be observed for 
perfect manipulation of the strings 
and to avoid interference with 
the controls is to use the mini- 
mum amount of furnishings. Con- 
trols are made from small pieces 
of thin wood which can be pre- 
pared easily by the construction 
committee with the simplest of 
tools. When both controls and 
marionettes are completed, they 
should be strung with fish line to 
guarantee smooth handling. 

Practice on working the mar- 
ionettes should be underway as 
soon as the dolls are ready. The 
children will make them do things 
which the teacher may never 
think of and make progress as 
they continue to practice. Chil- 
dren who can express themselves 
well should be chosen for the 
speaking parts and should work 
with the doll manipulators to in- 
sure perfect coordination. Stage 
men, curtain men, electricians, 
and musicians are all important to 
the show, and each child has a 
major responsibility in the pro- 
duction. 

A week or ten days of rehears- 
als for thirty minutes a day should 
be sufficient, provided, of course, 
every pupil is alert and has his 
responsibility under control. The 
performance will be a source of 
great pleasure to the pupils of the 
entire school, and to those pupils 
who had a share in its creation it 
will be a satisfying achievement. 








AN URGENT CALL 
(Continued from page 15) 
present and future, as no other 
can, increasing wealth and wealth- 
producing power, contributing to 
the public health, insuring safety 
and progress, and helping to bring 
to all a larger measure of the 
sweetness and light we call cul- 

ture. 
7. Assurance of the final attain- 
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ment of a fine kind of immortality 
in the lives of the hundreds they 
teach and the thousands of their 
children and their children’s chil- 
dren. 

The state, through its colleges 
and universities, is ready to help 
you in preparing yourself for this 
great work. 

The appeal is to young men and 
women of good ability and desire 
for patriotic service of the highest 
and most permanent kind. The 
need is urgent. 


DIRECTING STUDY AND 
LEARNING 
(Continued from page 19) 
gether and individually. Then we 
make a story using these words. 
I write the story on the black- 
board, using colored chalk for the 
spelling words. We use capital 
letters and correct punctuation. 

“Tuesday—We review our story 
(from experience chart) and write 
the words in the air, then spell 
them aloud together and individ- 
ually. Each child practices writ- 
ing them. I give individual help 
in the formation of letters. 

“Wednesday —We make oral 
sentences. Each pupil writes two 
sentences in correctly spaced man- 
uscript. I put these on the board 
and pass among the pupils to see 
if they are writing correctly. 

“Thursday —We write the 
words. I correct the papers, writ- 
ing correctly the misspelled ones. 
Each child studies his mistakes. 

“Friday —I dictate two sen- 
tences, using as many of our 
words asI can. Then I pronounce 
for pupils to write those words I 
did not use in sentences.” 

Directed Learning in English 

“English, Grade 6— Subject; 
Compound Subject. 

“The teacher presented the les- 
son, explaining a compound sub- 
ject and giving some sentences 
containing compound subjects. 
She took some sentences orally 
and had pupils decide whether 
there was a compound subject. 
She then told the children to 
write six sentences, each contain- 
ing a compound subject. As they 
wrote, the teacher went around 
among the students, checking the 
correct sentences, showing the 








mistakes in others, and having 
pupils correct their errors during 


the study period. As a result, 
when the period ended, every 
child had the assignment finished 
correctly.” 


YOURS. 
for the 


A List of Free and Inexpensive Class- 
room Helps Available from Tennessee 
Teacher’s Advertisers 
Teach-O-Discs classroom record- 
ings catalogue. This is a careful- 
ly selected library of the great 
classics of English literature and 
dramatization of momentous 
events in American history. Class- 
room recordings for use in junior 
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and senior high schools and upper - 


elementary grades. (Popular Sci- 

ence Monthly.) 

Aviation in the Elementary 

Grades. Activities units devel- 

oped in summer workshops for 

use in the kindergarten and pri- 
mary grades. Also includes air 
world education references for 

elementary teachers. (T. W. A.) 

Time and Place Aviation for Sec- 

ondary Schools. Studies and 

working units on “Time Flies” 
and “Maps of Today.” Also in- 
cludes air world education refer- 

ence for secondary teachers. (T. 

W. A.) 

Nutrition Education. A _ hand- 

book for the administrator sug- 

gests plans for implementing a 

community-school nutrition and 

health program. A manual for 
teachers. Contains basic nutri- 
tion information, goals for a nu- 
trition and health education pro- 
gram, and suggested activities 
units and bibliographies for the 
primary, intermediate, and upper 
elementary levels. (General 

Mills.) 

76. Quiz on Railroads and Railroad- 
ing is dedicated to the curiosity 
of the American people. It has 
just been extensively revised and 
somewhat enlarged. The new 
edition will contain 450 questions 
and answers and will have new 
illustrations throughout. (Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads.) 
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USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please have sent to me the items 
checked in the quantities indicat- 
ed. 3c is enclosed for each item 


checked. 
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STECK IOKS 
UIA JOKS 
8 h oe : N 
ig 
ic, . = ; * 
- successful teaching 
for successful teaching 
t \ 
e Gateways to Correct Spelling, by Dr. Fred C. Ayer, is so organized that it systematically 
s, leads its users into higher and higher levels of spelling efficiency and builds workable 
4 vocabularies in the thirty-seven chief fields of human endeavor. It is the only advanced 
speller that has a scientifically constructed basic vocabulary that accounts for four out of 
“A five mistakes made in spelling. The basic vocabulary of 720 words is supplemented by a 
vocabulary of 650 words that are most essential to everyday business, secretarial, and literary 
d- writing. Carefully selected key words from thirty-seven fields of human interest, presented 
il- in Part III, complete this up-to-date speller. The author has used many unique procedures 
” in the book, including the practical whole-word, hard-spot method of study patterned ac- 
cording to the best learning techniques established by spelling research; modern psycholog- 
S- ical methods for remedial work; the use of special memory aids and visual drills; and the 
or step-by-step development of spelling proficiency in every major field of human endeavor. 
vd Retail, $1.25; Wholesale, $1.00 
ry 
I 
“0 My Country and Yours develops Echoes of the Southland, Books One 
ts the history of our nation through re and Two, achieve balance between 
wel the lives of ordinary people who Echoes of Poetry, prose, fiction, and _nonfic- 
‘or dreamed of a nation of free men Southland tion in a compilation of unabridged 
.) and who struggled to bring it into : Southern and Southwestern litera- 
“" reality. United States history from ture. Both volumes are designed 
w- Columbus to Teheran is dramatized as readers for the upper elmentary 
” for the beginning student in each of grades or as junior anthologies. 
= the twelve units and forty-six chap- Illustrations in two colors depict 
rT. ters. Each chapter is organized for points of scenic and historical sig- 
es: easy reading and assignment and nificance throughout the South and 
d- contains numerous study aids, ques- Southwest. Brief biographies, un- 
g- tions, reading lists, activities, au- — exercises, ‘ en: and 
thentic illustrations, and maps. state songs are included, 
a Retail, $1.40; Wholesale, $1.12 Each book: Ret., $1.80; Wh., $1.44 
for 
ri- 
lu- 
roi Frieda Through the Bookshelf fills Our Speech presents a threefold 
the a definite place in the elementary approach to first-year speech 
ner reading program. An enduring in- through a study of words, elmen- 
ral terest in ail types of books is tary principles of correct speech in 
arouscd through an intriguing story everyday life and at special occa- 
-" about Frieda’s adventures in the sions, and varied program materials 
ity land of books, where she learns developed in actual high school 
we many facts about books and their speech classes. Desires, interests, 
ind manufacture. Part Two of the book and out-of-school activities of stu- 
ew contains chapters covering book dents are utilized, thus making the 
ons manufacture, classification, types of book an effective tool in character 
ew books, and library skills. The book and personality development. — The 
s0- is profusely illustrated with two- book is designed to be used in ei- 
) color drawings and photographs. ther one- or two-year courses. 
; Retail, $1.25; Wholesale, $1 Retail, $1.80; Wholesale, $1.44 
Send your orders to TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 
: NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
L 
— EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS « AUSTIN, TEXAS 
1947 








\dventures in Science Githz 
by Carpenter and Bailey IN SCIENCE; 


Tennessee schools, like those of other States, are 

rapidly inaugurating a program of science instruction 

from the first grade through high school. The Wartime 

Handbook of the National Education Association fitly 

; expresses the consensus, “Elementary schools should 

provide opportunities at all grade levels for many and 

ADVENTURES varied qurietounan as a regular part of the soknal ane 

IN SCIENCE gram. Scientific attitude and the methods of science 
ARPENTER - BAILEY - BAKER can be established at an early age.” 


The fine progress made in providing books to meet the 
needs may be seen in ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE, by 
Carpenter and Bailey. Teachers who are using them 
heartily agree with the appraisal that appeared in a 
recent issue of School Science and Mathematics, “This 
is the best set of elementary science books ever of- 
fered." 


Mr. Bailey and Mr. Carpenter had the good judgment 

to associate with themselves reading specialists for 

each of the six grades covered by ADVENTURES IN 

SCIENCE. The result is that each book is exactly §& 

adapted to the grade for which it is written. So each §& $3 
Uff book will be found to combine sound science concepts {i 

with simple vocabulary and exceptionally attractive § zy 


ADVENTURES colored illustrations. © ADVENTURES 


UO §=6FOR GRADES SEVEN, EIGHT, AND NINE the companion IN SCIENCE 4 
peri: ea books are Wood and Carpenter: Our Environment: Its Eos: DORA MSP BPA 

Relation to Us; Our Environment: How We Adapt Our- 

selves to It; and Our Environment: How We Use and 

Control It, all in up-to-date editions. The ninth grade 

book is both the third book of the junior high school se- 

ries and a complete book in general science when used 

alone. The new Victory Edition was published in 1946. 

FOR SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL to complete the program 

are the national leaders: Smallwood: New Biology; Hi aces 
Brownlee and Others: Elements of yee wr & | | ie paar 
Fuller, Brownlee, and Baker: Elements of Physics. A. e 

A complete teaching equipment of teacher's manuals, FER 

laboratory manuals, and workbooks accompanies the eae 

books of the series. Special attention is invited to the afte Se ¥ 

new COURSE OF STUDY IN ELEMENTARY SCIENCE, = Ss Aw 

an interesting booklet of a hundred pages on the teach- os 

ing of science in the elementary grades. ADVENTURES 

IN SCIENCE & 


n i . \ \ 
181 PEACHTREE STREET ATLANTA 


Tuomas R. Grecory, Tennessee Representative 
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OUR ENVIRONMENT OUR ENVIRONMENT “1 OUR ENVIRONMENT 


HOW WE USE AND CONTROL 


ITS RELATION TO US t.' ~=HOW WE ADAPT OUR 
. ae SELVES TO IT 











